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The Humanist Ideal 


Y far the majority of readers who have expressed 

an opinion about our change of title warmly approve 

of it. Any anxiety that it denotes a shift in our funda- 
mental outlook should be dispelled by the messages of 
congratulation from some of our most distinguished sup- 
porters which are published in this issue. A_ thing is 
what it does. Humanists, rationalists, freethinkers, do not 
differ because they wear different labels. They are members 
of a movement that is influencing society in a certain way. 
As individuals, of course, they do not always come to the 
same conclusions. Yet, despite this diversity, the general 
effect of combining is to create a current of opinion in a 
very definite direction. The direction is away from other- 
worldly goals and towards the maximum realization of human 
problems here and now. Wishful thinking is exchanged—as 
far as we are able to do so—for reality thinking, not because 
we are opposed to pleasures, but because no lasting satis- 
faction can be obtained by make-believe. 

In short, the ideal of religion is sanctity; the ideal of 
humanism is maturity. The mature man does not regress to 
infantile dependence when he encounters an obstacle. He 
sets about trying to remove it. He collects all the information 
he can obtain and then applies it intelligently to find a 
solution. It is the superiority of this rational approach that 
makes science, for example, succeed where magic fails. It 
can be applied to all the problems of life—to world affairs, 
to social engineering, to personal relationships. When there 
are differences of opinion—as there must be-—about particular 
solutions, the rational man will accept the fact that he may 
be mistaken. To be dogmatic and bigoted, to prefer force 
to persuasion, are foreign to his nature. The ability to 
look ahead, to control the demand for immediate results, 
is a sign that we have grown up. 

Slowly, painfully, the human race is emerging from its 
long childhood, There are more mature minds to be found 
in the world today than in any previous historical period, 
and it is not Utopian to hope that a new type of civilization 
based on humanist values will ultimately replace the civili- 
zations that are derived from a pre-scientific age. It will be 
far short of perfection and there is no finality, but the 
vision of a fairer world and a richer life than anything we 
have known must be kept alive as a lure to the best in us. 
It is a dream, but not a fantasy. 
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Oil on Troubled Waters 


HEN I am challenged to 
state how ‘a rational 
approach to the modern 


world’ applies to Suez I can only 
give my personal reactions. I feel 
a grim amusement at the apparent 
spectacle of Mr Dulles leaning 
over backwards to pull from the 
brink those who took his previous 
lessons in that difficult art too 
seriously. Yet what has really 
been happening behind the scenes 
is known only to a very few. 

The first requisite in forming a 
rational judgment is to be sup- 
plied with facts, and in a problem 
of this sort the ordinary man has 
little more than a hunch to guide 
him. He is told on the one hand 
that it would take years to train 
a Suez pilot and on the other 
that it can be done in weeks. It 
is said that unless tankers go 
through the canal the wheels of 
industry will run down; and it 
it is also said that there is plenty 
of oil available from other sources. 
The one encouraging thing that 
does emerge is that world opinion 
is against any settlement by force 
without international backing. 


Back from the Brink 


HAVE little liking for Nasser 

or his bunch of ex-Nazi refu- 
gees. He may well end up like 
Moussadeq or Peron unless he 
is turned into a hero and martyr 
by the wrong kind of attack. 
Would that guarantee our oil 
supplies? Nobody knows. But 
if we ‘go it alone’ what I fear 
is that UNO will repeat the 
melancholy history of the League 
of Nations, and that is not the 
only price we might have to pay. 

A great deal has happened 
since the late Lord Birkenhead 
( Galloper Smith’) declared that 
there were still glittering prizes 
to be won by those with stout 
hearts and glittering swords. The 
romantics to whom this sort of 
language appeals exhort us to 
study history. They point to the 
rise and fall of the Venetian 
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republic. But there are other 
examples, no less pertinent, of 
the outcome of brandishing a 
glittering sword. There is such a 
thing, for example, as a Pyrrhic 
victory. The path of negotiation 
and eventual compromise does 
not catch the imagination, but it 
appeals to cold reason. 


Bless the Bride 


O divorced persons may go to 

Holy Communion even though 
the Queen’s Lawn of the Royal 
Enclosure at Ascot is still too 
sacred for their guilty feet. At 
least a committee of eleven church- 
men, appointed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, has made 
this recommendation. A second 
marriage, they say, is not neces- 
sarily sinful. There are, of 
course, conditions to be observed. 
One of the parties must have 
lived for six months in the diocese 
of the Bishop who grants per- 
mission for readmission to the 
sacraments and he must be satis- 
fied that the civil marriage was 
contracted in good faith. Exactly 
how he is to do so, or what this 
can possibly mean, is not clear. 
A minority report argues that it 
is illogical to grant this concession 
and yet refuse a church wedding 
in such cases. I should have 
thought this was pretty obvious. 


Religion in Russia 


RCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 

who has just returned from 
Leningrad, tells me that he 
visited the Museum of the History 
of Religion and Atheism, in- 
accurately called, the Apnti- 
Religious Museum. ‘It is an 
elaborate and imposing affair, 
setting out to instruct people by 
diagrams, pictures, busts, and 
letterpress, on the whole history 
of religion and science from 
ancient Greece onwards. I could 
not check up on the history as I 
cannot read Russian, but a 
whole section was devoted to 


the records of the Papacy, and 
there were pictures showing 
Galileo before the Inquisition, 
Spinoza being expelled from the 
synagogue, etc. Crowds of young 
Russians — presumably - from 
schools and educational centres 
—were being shown over it and 
given a running commentary. 
‘The women of our party 
preferred to visit the churches. 
From their reports I gathered 
that the congregations consisted 
mainly of old women, and that 
though the churches were full, 
this was amply accounted for by 
the fact that only eighteen were 
open in a city of four millions.’ 


Three Men Wait 


REFLECTED on this account 

of religious life in Russia when 
I stood outside a house in North 
London, which is more extra- 
ordinary than it looks. It is a 
small monastery of the Russian 
Eastern Rite. The idea, ap- 
parently, is to prepare for the 
great day when Communism is 
overthrown and the exiles return 
in triumph. The London com- 
munity consists of three monks. 
I suspect they will have to wait 
a long time. 


What Kinsey Achieved 


| KNOW nothing about the 
gall-wasp, but the late Dr 
Kinsey studied it for years before 
he turned his attention to the 
sexual habits of his fellow country- 
men. I have never met anyone 
who could honestly say he had 
read every word of the two 
massive surveys, which attracted 
so much publicity. They are 
formidable tomes and, in my 
opinion, mis-titled. They do not 
tell us about the sexual behaviour 
of the human male and the 
human female, but only about 
the American variety. The 
world, after all, is a big place, 
and a very much larger sample 
would be required to give 
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There is no doubting the authenticity of this fine cave drawing, but a number of recent finds are suspected forgeries 


information about homo sapiens. 

No doubt useful information 
can be obtained about males and 
females, but I do not feel that 
always recognized its 
character. He wrote 
human beings on_ the 
level, and although 


Kinsey 
abstract 
about 

biological 
that is well enough for a limited 
purpose we may go sadly wrong 
if we forget the limitations of 


such concepts. I don’t think we 
can understand sexual behaviour 
among real people if we think of 
them in terms of wasps and 
monkeys, and ignore the un- 
scientific fact that they some- 
times fall in love. 

| do not belittle the value of 
the so-called Kinsey Reports, but 
I think they expose more about 
the illogicalities of American 
legal and social attitudes to sex 
than the hidden springs of human 
behaviour. But one of the really 
Significant facts to which they 
drew attention was the difference 
between men and women in their 
emotional life. Ignorance of this 
has produced needless misery and 
disillusion. 


As Old as Adam 


REMEMBER enjoying The 
Outline of Modern Knowledge, 
which Gollancz brought out in 


1931, and now I have been look- 
ing at its successor, which is a 
very different affair, I feared the 
worst when I saw that the new 
Outline had been edited by Alan 
Pryce-Jones, and I was right. 
Some of the key positions in the 
symposium have been given to 
Catholics—Anglo and Roman. 
Dr Hawkins writes on theism, 
Professor Zaehner on the religious 
instinct, Mr Harmon Grisewood 
on television, and Mr Utley and 
Mr Hollis on politics. It is no 
surprise to be told that one of 
the significant advances in modern 
knowledge is * the re-discovery of 
original sin’. 

If you go on saying a thing 
long enough and in the right 
places, people will come to think 
it is true. Catholics and their 
fellow-travellers are now firmly 
entrenched in the best positions 
as reviewers and broadcasters. 
The new strategy is not to go 
into battle with such obsolete 
weapons as arguments, but to 
suggest that certain ideas are 
old-fashioned. The reader is then 
shamed into retreat. The result 
is that the innocent seriously 
believe that original sin, for 
example, has been discovered as 
truly as the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and that a great deal of orthodox 


science is as fraudulent as the 
Piltdown skull. 


Ancient or Modern? 


NDOUBTEDLY the Pilt- 
down hoax shook many 
people’s faith, but you cannot 
repeat the same trick. Dr Oakley, 
who did so much to expose it, is 
now applying the radio-carbon 
test to the new skull dug up near 
Melsungem, which has _ been 
claimed as another specimen of 
Neanderthal Man. The majority 
of opinions so far seems to be 
that the latest find is not nearly 

so old as was at first thought 
Meanwhile, I have been follow- 
ing with interest the lively con- 
troversy in France about the 
authenticity of the cave paintings 
recently discovered. L’Abbé 
Breuil strongly supports their 
authenticity. It should be pos- 
sible to settle the question by 
using the new techniques. It is 
many years since I visited Les 
Eyzies and it was an unforget- 
table experience which I  re- 
commend to anyone touring 
France. In the dark recesses of 
those caves you will find evidence 
of skill and esthetic sensitivity 
unequalled by man for some 

twenty thousand years. 

Hector HAWTON 
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Earl Russell 


SOME 


Earl Russell 


OM, President of the RPA, is the 
most famous living philosopher. He 
is the author of many books, among 
which may be mentioned Principia 
Mathematica A History of Western 
Philosophy, Human Knowledge Its 
Scope and Limits, and Human Society 
in Ethics and Politics. We received the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1960. 


kor*a great many years I have found 


aid and comfort in the pages of 


Literary Guide. / have no doubt that 
under the new title, The Humanist, 


it will continue to erve the same 


purpose as heretofore with the same 


valiant ability, and | hope that the 
number of its readers may steadily 


continue to increase, 


Barbara Wootton 


MA, JP, Honorary Associate of the 
RPA, was Principal, Morley College, 
1926-7, Prolessor of Social Studies, 
University of London, 1948-92, 
Nutheld Research Fellow, Bedford 
College, London, 1952-, Governor 
ot BRC 


Testament for Social Science and The 


, 1960-6. Publications include 


Social Foundations of Wage Policy. 


am delighted with the change, which 
1 think will be much more in keeping 
both with the trend of the times and 


with the nature of the journal, 


Margaret Knight 


Honorary Associate of the RPA, 
Lecturer in Psychology, University of 
Aberdeen, and author of A Modern 
Introduction to Pychology (with Rex 
Knight), William James, and Morals 
Without Religion Her outspoken 
broadcasts on scientific humanism 
caused a furore in January 1965. 


am delighted to hear that Literary 


Welcome to 


The Humanist 


Guide is to be renamed The Humanist. 
It will, | am sure, be a more attractive 
as well as a more accurate title, and I 


wish it every success, 


Eden Phillpotts 


Honorary Associate of the RPA 
since 1904, is a poet, novelist, and 
playwright, and has been called 
‘The Thomas Hardy of the West 
Country 


It is an inspiration to fix upon this 
new title for Literary Guide, Among 
other advantages it will definitely 
record the meaning of the word, for 
not two people appear to agree what a 
humanist is and signifies in the domain 
of ethics. 

Christians associate it with a sinister 
attack on their values, while the 
majority of educated people find in it 
the essence of humanity founded upon 
a basis of our responsibility and 
respect for truth, 

May your splendid journal win the 
support of a growing circle of readers 
and take a foremost place in the 
education of the generation that now 
we hope is being instructed to read it. 

In my long life 1 welcomed the rise 
and mourned the failure of many 
journals that lacked the stamina to 
support neglect, but none in my 
experience ever came to the battle for 
existence so well armed and supplied 
with those vital prin iples which 
support and sustain your cause, and 
we are doubly fortunate that in these 
critical days of disillusion and doubt 
The Humanist has at her helm a 
master mariner to win the enthusiasm 


of his able and will: 3 crew, 


Julian Huxley 


MESSAGES OF CONGRATULATION 


Julian Huxley 


FRS, Honorary Associate, RPA, is a 
grandson of T. H. Huxley. He was 
Professor of Zoology, London, 1925-7, 
Secretary, Zoological Society of 
London, 1935-42, Director-General 
UNESCO, 1946-8. He has written 
numerous sci ntific papers and essays, 
and his books include Religion 
Without Revelation, Evolution The 
Modern Synthesis, Ancient and Modern, 
and From an Antique Land. 
I am delighted to hear that Literary 
Guide will in future be published 
under the title of The Humanist. 
Humanism seems to me to express 
better than any other single term the 
attitude of the numerous group of 
people who are unable to accept 
irrational theories and authoritarian 
dogmas. It implies attaching im- 
portance to all essential human at- 
tributes and values—morality as well 
as science, art as well as reason. I 
hope that the magazine in this guise 
will have the success which, under your 


editorship, it so clearly deserve 


J. W. Robertson Scott 


CH, Honorary Associate of the RPA, 
is one of the most widely experienced 
of British journalists, He founded and 
edited The Countryman (circulation 
80,000) for twenty-five years His 
books include The Story of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, The Foundations of Japan, 
England's Green and Pleasant Land, 
Life and Death of a Newspaper, and 
We and Me, 


Warm congratulations on the vigour 
and courage which have brought about 
the wise decision to abandon the 
inaccurate, indistinctive, unappealing 
title in favour of the accurate, inspiriting, 


grown-up The Humanist: A Rational 


Approach to the Modern World. 
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Re-Think or Double-Think ? 


by MARGARET KNIGHT 


The slippery language of fashionable religious apologists 


is exposed by Margaret Knight, whose famous broadcasts 


OME of the accepted doctrines of the 
Christian faith’, said the Dean of St Paul’s 
in a recent broadcast,*... are not in harmony 
with our ways of thinking, or with modern know- 
ledge. What would reason suggest that we should 
do in these circumstances? I do not think that the 
reasonable method would be to cut out and jettison 
the beliefs which present difficulties. We have, | 
suggest, a harder task, but a more rewarding one. 
We have to re-think these doctrines.”! 

What does ‘re-thinking’ involve? Those (like 
Dean Matthews) who approve of it describe it as 
* translating [Christian doctrines] out of the language 
and modes of thought of other times into terms of 
our own day and generation’.2 Others (like the 
President of the World’s Christian Fundamentalist 
Association) who dislike it describe it as ‘ that 
weasel method of sucking the meaning out of words 
and then presenting the empty shells in an attempt 
to palm them off as giving the Christian faith a 
new and another interpretation’. The linguistic 
philosopher, from the sidelines, would perhaps 
describe it as re-interpreting traditional doctrines in 
such a way that they cease to be obviously false by 
becoming meaningless. 


Playing with Words 


In science, when a hypothesis is *‘ not in harmony 
with modern knowledge’ it is abandoned. Thus, 
when the early scientific belief in phlogiston (a 
hypothetical element assumed to be present in 
combustible substances) was found in the eighteenth 
century to be untenable, it was discarded, and the 
term * phlogiston’ ceased to be used except by 
historians of science. But if re-thinking were the 
order of the day, the word *‘ phlogiston’ would 
still be employed, but with a different meaning. 
“Ah yes’, chemists would say with a wise smile, 


| The Listener, Jan 28, 1954. 

2 Op. cit 

} Quoted by Walter Lippman, A Preface to Morals (Allen and Unwin, 
1929), pp 30-1. 


made ‘scientific humanism’ known to millions of people 


“we know now, of course, that phlogiston is not 
an element. When the older scientists said that it 
was, they were using the language of their day. 
But though we no longer think of phlogiston as a 
substance, that does not mean that we have jetti- 
soned our belief in phlogiston; far from it. We 
now use the term in a less concrete, but a far more 
fruitful sense; we use it to denote the principle or 
concept of combustibility—-without which concept 
there could be no valid insight into the processes 
of combustion.’ 


A Vaguely Respectful Noise 


Scientists do not think in this way. But theologians 
do; and both the concepts and the doctrines of 
theology have been drastically re-thought in the 
course of the last half-century. The term ‘ God’, 
in particular, has been so etiolated that it is now 
little more than a vaguely respectful noise —denoting 
the Universe, morality, natural law, * the ground 
for concrete actuality’ (Whitehead), ‘the sum of 
all ideal values * (Kirsopp Lake), or almost anything 
the speaker likes. One of the more surprising recent 
uses is that of the psychologist C. G. Jung, who 
in a recent Press article entitled ‘1 Believe in God ' 
explained that God is everything that happens to 
you against your will. (‘I make my patients 
understand that all the things that happen to them 
against their will are a superior force. They can 
call it God or Devil and that doesn’t matter to me, 
so long as they realize that it is a superior force. 
God is nothing more than that superior force in 
our lives.’)* The term ‘ religion’ is no less elastic. 
In 1912, in A Psychological Study of Religion, 
Professor Leuba quoted forty-eight different defi- 
nitions, and since that time several new ones have 
been added. The most comprehensive is perhaps 
that proposed by Professor Coulson— religion is 
the total response of man to all his environment "; 


* Daily Mail, April 29, 1955 
5 Science and Christian Belief (Oxford University Press, 1955), p 83 


in 


in the light of which definition Professor Coulson’s 
discovery that science is essentially a religious 
activity becomes less significant 

Re-thinking extends to doctrines as well as to 
concepts. In 1922 a Commission on Christian 
Doctrine was appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York; and after sixteen years of 
intermittent but strenuous sessions the Commission 
published the fruits of its labours in a Report, 
Doctrine in the Church of England (SPCK)—still 
the locus classicus of re-thinking. In the Prolego- 
mena to the Report, the Commission explained the 
desirability of re-interpreting the Church's doctrines 
without re-stating them (‘It is better for us to 
learn to use [the phrases of the Liturgy] with an 
interpretation appropriate to our needs than to 
discard them for others’), (p 34); after which 
promising start it went on, in the body of the 
Report, to re-think most of the basic articles of 
the Creeds. The word * symbolic” was made to 
work harder than it has ever worked before. 

A few dogmas proved intractable and had to be 
rather hastily shelved. Thus ‘ The Commission has 
not felt called upon’, says the Report, ‘ to discuss 
in detail the narratives of the Ascension . .. What- 
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ever may have been the nature of the event underlying 
those narratives... its physical features are to be 
interpreted symbolically’ (p 89). But the Com- 
mission was seldom so summary. More often it 
proceeded, systematically and in detail, to explain 
just how it is that certain statements in the Gospels 
do not mean what they appear to mean, but some- 
thing surprisingly different. For example, there 
was the troublesome matter of the Parousia, or 
second coming. Jesus said, in fairly unambiguous 
terms, that he would return to judge the earth 
within the lifetime of men then living, and that the 
disciples should live in daily expectation of this 
event. This clearly called for a good deal of re- 
thinking: it was impossible to say that Jesus was 
mistaken, and a delicate matter to suggest that he 
changed his mind. But the Commission stepped 
out on to the thin ice with only slight signs of 
uneasiness. 


In a literal sense, the. denouement, which in the New 
Testament age was expected, did not take place, though 
many scholars have urged...that there was a real 
Parousia of the glorified Lord in the coming of the 
Spirit. Traditional orthodoxy has tended, nevertheless, 
to take the scriptural imagery of the Last Things and 
the hoped-for Parousia or ‘coming’ of Christ semi- 
literally, but to explain that the time of the coming has 
been postponed .. . 

Inasmuch, however, as the moral urgency of the 
eschatological message... is to be found largely in the 
assertion of the immediate relation of human life, here 
and now, to its consummation in eternity ...a truer 
perspective (it may be suggested) is to be secured by 
taking the imagery in a symbolical sense, but by con- 
tinuing to affirm, with the New Testament, that * the 
time is at hand’. The ‘ time’ is, in this sense, always at 
hand; and from this point of view the spiritual value 
of the eschatological drama is best grasped when it is 
understood, not as a quasi-literal description of a future 
event, but as a parable of the continuous and permanent 
relation of the perpetually imminent eternal order to 
the process of events in time (pp 204-5). 


The Empty Tomb 

It is sad to see first-class minds self-banished to this 
intellectual half-world; but there is a fascination 
none the less, to the sceptic, in watching the gradual 


deliquescence of Christian dogma under the 
influence of re-thinking. To turn to a different 
source, the late Archbishop Temple made an 


interesting suggestion to account for one of the 
many discrepancies between the various accounts 
of the events at the tomb on the first Easter morning. 
He said: 

We do ill to ask whether there was one angel (Mark 
xvi, 5), or two (Luke xxiv, 4). It is not to be presumed 
that angels are physical objects reflecting rays of light 


upon the retina of the eye. When men * see’ or * hear’ 
angels, it is rather to be supposed that an intense interior 
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awareness of a divine message leads to the projection 
of an image, which is then experienced as an occasion 
of something seen and heard. That divine messengers 
were sent and divine messages received we need not 
doubt; that they took physical form so that all who 
‘saw’ anything must ‘see’ the same thing we need 
not suppose.! 

This is clearly a most fruitful suggestion: it is 
only a short step to the position that the Risen 
Christ was not *a physical object reflecting rays of 
light upon the retina "—-which disposes at a stroke 
of all the problems created by the wildly discrepant 
accounts of the Resurrection Appearances. There 
is only one difficulty; sceptics sometimes ask 
troublesome questions about the precise difference 
between having a hallucination and having ‘an 
intense interior. awareness that leads to the pro- 
jection of an image’. But the modernists have 
now taken this hurdle; they no longer baulk at 
the term ‘ hallucination’. As the Rt Rev Stephen 
Neill says: 

Scepticism may, if it wishes, dismiss [the Resurrection 
Appearances] as mere hallucinations . . . But by so doing 
it does not achieve much in its own cause, since to the 
early Christians contact with Jesus, who was dead and 
whom Paul affirmed to be alive, presented itself as a 
continuous experience ... independent of the nutriment 
which might be supposed to be supplied by visual 
phenomena... The Christian contention is that Jesus 
of Nazareth is as active today in moulding human life 
as He was in His home at Nazareth fashioning benches 
and tables.2 


Myth not Illusion 

Thus Modern Churchmen do not now get 
indignant if it is suggested that their doctrines are 
myths; 
course, but what of it?’ 
Bishop of Bristol, 


We know now, says the 


that there is a real validity in that particular vehicle of 


truth which we are not afraid frankly to call * myth’. 
A myth is not a fairy story. It is a form of narrative 
deliberately chosen as the medium through which an 
insight into truth, which cannot be exactly stated in 
terms of history, science, or logical argument, can be 
expressed .3 


Dr Cockin is here speaking of the Fall; he will 
not commit himself to the view that the Resurrection 
is a myth, But other modernists take the suggestion 
in their stride. Thus Miss Catherine Mary Chilcott 
says: 

No one would deny that the teaching of the Cross is 
at the heart of the Christian religion, but it is belief in 


the Resurrection and the Ascension in all the fullness of 
their spiritual significance—which need not mean their 


1 Readings in St John's Gospel, First and Second Series (Macmillan, 
1939), p 380 

2 Christian Faith Today (Pelican Books, 1955), pp 91-2 

3 Does Christianity Make Sense’ (SCM Press, 1948), p 42. 


they merely smile amiably, and say ‘ of 


acceptance as physical events (my _ italics)}—that secures 
for that sacrifice its eternally vitalizing force.4 
Or as the President of the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union said in a recent newspaper article: 

Does the average man or woman realize that all 
religious literature should properly be classified as-— 
myth? Yes, as myth, but not as illusion, The myth is 
man’s way of putting into poetry, parables, legends, or 
picture-stories his inner apprehensions of spiritual truths 
which are beyond his power fully to understand or to 
express.5 


Christian Double-think 

But it is a Cambridge philosopher, Prof R. G. 
Braithwaite, who has travelled farthest along this 
road. In a recent Eddington Memorial Lecture,°® 
which was later broadcast, he explained that a 
religious belief ‘is not a species of ordinary belief, 
of belief in a proposition ...A religious belief is 
an intention to behave in a certain way, . . . together 
with the entertainment of certain stories associated 
with the intention in the mind of the believer’ 
(pp 32-3). ‘A man is not, I think, a professing 
Christian unless he both proposes to live according 
to Christian moral principles, and associates his 
intention with thinking of Christian stories; but 
he need not believe that the empirical propositions 
presented by the stories correspond to empirical 
fact *(p 27). Thus, on Professor Braithwaite’s view, 
the professing Christian ‘entertains’ Christian 
stories, but he need not believe them. Indeed, it is 
on the whole better that he should not believe them; 
for when there is no belief, this ‘has the great 
advantage of imposing no restriction whatever upon 
the empirical interpretation which can be put upon 
the stories *, as well as of allowing the Christian to 
‘interpret them in ways which are not consistent 
with one another '—which, says Professor Braith- 
waite, is often helpful, since ‘a story may provide 
better support for a long-range policy of action if 
it contains inconsistencies * (pp 29, 30). 

Professor Braithwaite has not got his tongue in 
his cheek. He recently asked for, and received, 
Christian baptism, and one gets the impression that 
he feels he is defending the Faith, and that he would 
be both hurt and surprised if the Church said non 
tali auxilio. But if 1 were among the diminishing 
band of professing Christians, | do not know which 
of the current tendencies would fill me with more 
distrust: Grahamian literalism, or Braithwaitean 
double-think. 


Adventure: the Faith of Science and the Science of Faith (Macmillan, 
1927), p 230 

° Daily Mail, May 16, 1955 
An Empiricist’'s View of the Nature of Religious Belief (Cambridge) 
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N Parliament, the back-bencher has very few 
chances of influencing legislation. It has now 
become the custom for the Government of the 

day to monopolize nearly all parliamentary time. 

A member of any party rarely dares to vote against 

the instructions of the Whips. The most he can do, 

if he hopes to remain a member for long, is to 
abstain from voting on grounds of conscience. 

But there are two facilities which provide the 
private Member with opportunities of introducing 
legislation: the Ten-Minute Rule and the Ballot 
for Private Members’ Bills. The first can be used at 
any time, and the Member submitting the Bill is 
allowed ten minutes to explain the purpose of the 
Bill. If it is unopposed and receives a second 
reading it can go through all its stages and can 
become law. 

The second method, the Ballot for Private 
Members’ Bills, means that 630 Members may 
compete for twenty places, and those high on the 
list may see their Bills proceed through all their 
stages. 

I have introduced a Bill by each of these methods. 
The first, a Bill to amend the law relating to 
cremation, passed through all its stages and became 
law. The second was one to amend the law relating 
to abortion, It was introduced, but never received 
a second reading. And thereby hangs a tale. 


Carried on by Quacks 


I was lucky in the ballot, but, as a Member said 
at the time, very unlucky in my subject. I had been 
worried for years over the fact that a clandestine 
traffic in abortion was being carried on by a variety 
of quacks who, lacking the necessary skill, were 
endangering the lives of those who went to them 
in distress. 

I held the view that when such an operation was 


MUST THESE WOMEN DIE? 


by JOSEPH REEVES, MP 


Three years ago Joseph Reeves introduced a Bill in the House of Commons 


to give doctors discretion to terminate pregnancy in special circumstances 


AMEND THIS LAW—I | 


necessary, it should be performed by a qualified 
doctor. The purpose of my Bill was to eliminate 
the quack altogether and to make the medical 
profession solely responsible for terminating preg- 
nancy in certain conditions. My proposals were 
embodied in the Bill, which, when published, caused 
a positive furore in the Press, especially the Roman 
Catholic section. 

My Bill provided that no person should be found 
guilty of an offence unless it could be proved that 
the operation was not done in good faith for the 
purpose of preserving the life of the mother. Also 
that no medical practitioner who acts with the 
concurring opinion of a second registered medical 
practitioner should be found guilty of an offence, 
unless it was proved that the act was not done in 
good faith for the purpose of preventing injury to 
the mother in body or health. 


*Child Murder’ 


In introducing the Bill, I said that deaths were 
now being caused by unqualified persons meddling 
with life in a disgraceful manner. But I wasn’t to 
get away with this simple reform as easily as all 
that. I was charged with sponsoring a Bill which 
was * laden with mortal danger to pregnant women’ 
and attempting to give ‘a cloak of legality to what 
was clearly child murder ’. 

The Catholic Herald stated that according to an 
expert there were 200,000 abortions a year in this 
country. Presumably the great majority of these 
were illegal abortions. .My Bill would have given 
expectant mothers, whose lives might have been in 
danger on account of complications at confinement, 
the right of first consideration by a gynzcologist. 
In other words * Mother First’, as one Sunday 
newspaper put the case. 

A well-known Cardinal protested that the Bill 
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introduced the principle that an individual may 
decide which life is most valuable. Indeed, he 
went on to say that ‘ the Bill allows two doctors 
to decide that an innocent life may be directly 
taken if the life of another is endangered. Of 
the legality of this action, the State is to be the 
judge. ; 

One can only conclude from these strong re- 
actions to the Bill that the opponents would prefer 
to leave the traffic in its present alarming pro- 
portions rather than entrust the medical profession 
with what is its clear duty. Fortunately, both 
doctors and hospital authorities generally are con- 
cerned both to save the lives of expectant mothers 
and to protect their health, both mental and 
physical. Consequently the necessary action is 
taken in order to preserve both life and health of 
those who may contribute subsequently to the 
growth of a healthy population. 

Surely the rational approach to this issue is one 
which recognizes that the hazards which many of 
our womenfolk face should not efidanger the life 
of the mother. It is well known, both inside and 
outside the medical profession, that a large number 
of women are injured in mind and body as a result of 
confinement. This is bad enough, in all conscience, 
but if only doctors felt safe to concentrate on the 
life of the mother much pain and suffering might 
be avoided. 


Risk Legal Proceedings 


But because the law remains in its present un- 
certain state, no doctor can feel free to follow the 
dictates of his professional promptings when con- 
fronted with a pregnant woman in ill health. 
Many courageous doctors risk legal proceedings if 
they form the opinion that the patient may die, or 
that disease or lunacy may result from pregnancy. 
Indeed, before such operations have been per- 
formed, some doctors have informed the police 
so that their right to decide such an issue as 
medical men should be safeguarded. 

If all doctors could view this problem in a purely 
medical manner without the risk of legal action 
being taken, the 200,000 abortions each year would 
soon be reduced to reasonable proportions, and an 
enormous volume of pain and suffering would be 
avoided. 

Fortunately for all of us, a legal decision in the 
case of Rex vy. Bergman and Ferguson in 1939, 
which provided that the preservation of the life of 
the mother might be sometimes widely interpreted, 
has encouraged doctors to rely upon their medical 


conscience. The trouble has always been that 
grave doubt exists as to the right of the doctor to 
take the actual health of the prospective mother 
into consideration and the Bill was designed to 
give him that right. 

Naturally, doctors can hardly be expected to 
take the risk of criminal proceedings arising out of 
an obsolete statute when the case is not clear-cut. 
The way is left open for the quack to step in, 
often with dire consequences. 


A Social Scourge 


The Bill would not have completely eliminated 
the quack abortionist, but it would have made it 
possible for a woman who had good reason to 
fear the results of pregnancy to approach her 
doctor frankly, knowing that he would not be 
prevented by the law from acting as he thought fit. 
Any progress in eliminating this great social 
scourge, with its attendant evils of blackmailing 
women into making extortionate payments and 
even then risking their lives, would be well worth 
while, quite apart from the scientific benefits 
to be derived from a large measure of medical 
freedom. 

Because the Bill might have been too widely 
interpreted, I had to state in the House that the 
promoters were prepared to accept a re-drafting of 
the first clause, which protected a person performing 
the operation so as to ensure that only a registered 
medical practitioner would have the necessary legal 
authority. This, of course, would have ruled out 
the midwife. The New Statesman and Nation 
commented at the time: ‘It is the least that the 
medical profession requires as a safeguard against 
its existing hazards, and the least which the women 
of a civilized country should demand from their 
predominantly male legislators.’ 

The Bill was submitted to the House on Friday, 
February 27, 1953, since when no further legislation 
has been promoted. I have not been successful in 
the ballot since, and those who have gained a 
place have never felt prompted to introduce such 
a measure. No Government would consider for a 
moment even giving time for the passing of such 
an Act, let alone promoting it itself. 

We are therefore left with the enlightened de- 
cisions of the Courts in recent years and the conse- 
quent disinclination of the police to interfere with 
the professional work of the doctors in this sphere. 
But the evil of the back-room abortionist remains 
and precious lives continue to be lost. Therefore | 
say: Amend this Law. 
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What is Socialism ? 


by G. ILLTYD LEWIS 


In a rapidly changing world Socialists 


are re-examining their fundamental aims 


HE Labour Party, having 
celebrated its fiftieth birth- 
day, iS not only recounting 
its rapid growth, its victories and 
defeats, but is also essaying its 
future. This anniversary also 
coincides with an _ ideological 
crisis within its ranks. A party 
innocent of office is free to draw 
up idealistic manifestos without 
regard to the inevitable compro- 
mises and concessions which 
power and responsibility demand. 
This is the difference between 
politics pure and applied. 
Labour was cradled in the 
conditions of nineteenth-cen- 
tury free enterprise although 
private endeavour was never 
quite so free as economists of 
either the Right or the Left 
assumed. Its ethos was that of 
protest and of making claims. 
Conditions have changed so much 
that the socialism of claims has 
transformed itself into a socialism 
of obligations. Robert Blatch- 
ford’s appeal is almost meaning- 
less except to the social historian, 
and very few electors are that. 


Conservative Left 

Many voices are being raised 
amid the dilemma. Some recite 
the old battle-cries. Although 
these are termed the Left Wing 
they ironically enough belong to 
those who are conservatively fond 
of doctrines and dogma and, like 
true conservatives, they tend to 
appeal to tradition, and the 
tradition of socialism goes back 
more than fifty years. The 
other voices, which might be 
called those of the Right, belong 
to the social engineers con- 
cerned with day-to-day solutions 
and are prepared to carry empiri- 
cism so far that it may be difficult 
to identify either theory or 
principle in it 

Meanwhile the Labour voter 
is bewildered. Unconvinced by 
the Left because it takes too little 


notice of the modern world, he 
is uninspired by the Right be- 
cause its expedients obscure prin- 
ciple 

The problem is in urgent need 
of solution, for a strong demo- 
cratic Labour movement, indi- 
genous and constitutional, is now 
a limb of our social and political 
life and certain alternatives to it 
could be sinister. Before solving 
the problem * Whither Labour in 
the next half century?’ it is 
necessary to diagnose the trouble. 

An attempt has been made by 
members of Socialist Union, in 
Twentieth Century Socialism (Pen- 
guin Special, 2s 6d). It is a 
study notable for its appraisal 
of events past and present, for 
its preference for principles rather 
than dogma, as well as for its 
courage. 

It is not an official party 
Statement and gains much because 
its authors are free to say what 
they think as members of Socialist 
Union although they are all 
individually Labour Party sup- 
porters. A considerable reading 
public is already acquainted with 
the ideas of this group in the 
columns of the independent 
journal Socialist Commentary. 

The heart of this book is 
summed up by the following 
passage (p 62): 

When a movement reaches this 
point in history—the point of 
reassessment only a readiness to 
reconsider its means will save it 
from decline. This, surely, is how 
every virile cause advances, through 
continual reassessment in the choice 
of its means. There will always be 
those who refuse to learn from 
experience, who cling to what they 
imagine to be the dogmas of the 
established church and condemn any 
attempt to revise them as heresy. For 
facts are telling arguments which 
cannot for long be ignored without 
disillusionment. 


The facts referred to here are 
that a socialism so seductively 


simple as to have one objective 
complete collectivization however 
achieved—is condemned by Lord 
Acton’s famous dictum about 
power and absolute power. The 
discussion groups of Socialist 
Union which contain members 
who are emigrés from less tolerant 
lands, and who have witnessed 
the crushing of human values, 
assert that not only is the old 
analysis of capitalism out of date, 
but that complete centralized 
power or even a hankering after 
it are dangerous. The present 
century has brought about a new 
era in welfare, education, and in 
industrial management, and while 
vigilance is necessary to protect 
and improve these, the means 
must be devised afresh, but the 
ends remain. 

It is probable that the notion 
developed in this study of a 
socialist economy which has a 
private sector as well as various 
kinds of public ownership—and 
not all of the latter State owner- 
ship—will be criticized in many 
quarters. But the reason for 
retaining private endeavour as 
well as setting limits to the 
march of nationalization as it is 
known at present is to achieve a 
balance of power, political as well 
as economic, where no one sector 
is supreme but where the law 
and Parliament may decide. 


Limits of Legislation 


Socialists have been criticized 
as believing that everything can 
be done through legislation just 
as Classical liberals have believed 
the opposite. The assertion is 
made in this book that legislation 
must of necessity have limits and 
that we, for example, are groping 
for ways to protect the consumer 
because of the difficulty of making 
even the nationalized industries 
socially accountable. This, it is 
Suggested, is not a _ problem 
likely to be solved by legislation, 
because so much depends on the 
standards set for the conduct of 
an enterprise. The managerial 
and technical professions have an 
important part to play, and 
therefore it is wrong for socialists 
to refuse to concern themselves 
with these professions and to 
regard managers as only im- 
placable enemies—— If they do so 
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they will not get far in changing 
the conduct of industry.’ 

The whole study is permeated 
with the belief that socialism is 
basically a moral issue and 
neither an inevitable stage to be 
reached and understood by a 
knowledge of the dialectics of 
history nor a state of society 
where the fat pay packet is 
achieved. There is a plea for 
qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive values and for the constant in- 
quiry—Welfare—-security—-power 
—for what? The objective of 
socialism, collectivism, breaking 
the power of the entrepreneur, 
equality of opportunity, working- 
class solidarity, may all be 
reached yet result in substituting 
one tyranny for another if this 
qualitative measure is not applied. 

Finally the authors ask what 
is needful to bring about a 
transformed socialism for the 
twentieth century, and make 
their appeal to the social and 
essentially moral qualities of the 
ordinary person—the trade union- 
ist who seeks something more 
than the pay packet and the co- 
operator who looks beyond the 
dividend, the shop steward or 
manager who defies convention 
in order to bring a new spirit 
into industry, not least, the 
artist, architect, writer, and poet 
who can make us acutely con- 
scious of human potentialities. 

Twentieth Century Socialism is 
both a stimulant and a challenge. 
Its optimism about the social 
side of human nature is shrewdly 
tempered with caution based on 
recent experience. This removes 
it from the Utopian socialist 
literature which abounded in the 
Victorian and Edwardian eras as 
well as from the less committed 
modern tractarians who seem to 
be resigned to a managerial age 
after the manner of Burnham’s 
predictions. 

Occupying a new _ position 
nicely balanced between the moral 
fervour of a Keir Hardie and the 
erudite politics of a John Stuart 
Mill, it is a book which people 
in the Labour movement and 
beyond would do well to study. 
It requires the discipline of an 
open mind, which is, after all, 
something rare and commendable 
in political literature. 


History in the Making 


by DOROTHY DAVISON 


Reviews a book by V. Gordon Childe 
on recent discoveries in archeology 


OMETIMES one is asked: 

‘What is the difference be- 

tween a curio-hunter and an 
archeologist?” The answer is: 
“One makes catalogues, and the 
other makes history.’ 

A hundred years ago excavation 
was a fashionable pastime for 
gentlemen; but all they collected 
were curios, such as _ pottery, 
trinkets, flints, or figurines. To- 
day excavation is a fine art and 
an exact science: every single 
thing that is found is deeply 
studied by a corps of experts. 
The soil is closely scrutinized for 
such things as discoloration by 
decayed wood, which might re- 
veal post-holes, or the tightly 
packed earth of a floor, or 
traces of the charred wood of 
hearths or burnt beams. Char- 
coal fragments and pollen grains 
are microscopically examined to 
discover the vegetation of their 
period, or the destruction of 
forests and the planting of grain. 
Fragments of bones are re- 
constructed by zoologists ; minera- 
logical tests reveal from whence 
the stones of stone circles came 
and the material from which stone 
axes were made; casts of grain 
on pottery tell of the food eaten 
by our distant ancestors. Pottery 
itself gives so much information 
that it will soon have its own 
specialists. So it is that excavation 
throws up a heterogeneous col- 
lection of thousands of bits and 
pieces—rarely whole objects 
and produces masses of detailed 
information. 

How can these apparently un- 
related elements of the great 
jig-saw puzzle ever be put to- 
gether to form even a fragmentary 
picture of the past, for it is never 
more than that” 

Professor Childe has recently 
written a valuable book, Piecing 
Together the Past (Routledge, 


18s), which answers this question 
in great detail, and so compre- 
hensively that there appears to 
be nothing more to say on the 
subject. He explains lucidly the 
methods used and the technical 
terms which are the scaffolding 
of history. It is difficult to write 
attractively about techniques, and 
still more difficult to read about 
them, but they must be mastered 
if the innumerable and humili- 
ating pitfalls which beset an 
interpreter of archwology are to 
be avoided. 

Childe points out that lack of 
clear thought has retained the 
term * Neolithic Age’, when it 
should be ‘ Neolithic Stage’. 
There never was an Age when 
all people were in the Neolithic 
stage of culture. 


Methods, Means, and Tools 
Again, when investigators re- 
port on the’ vegetation and 
climate of the times of the 
Mesolithic hunter-fisherman, we 
are apt to think that we see his 
world through his eyes, whereas 
we are looking through our own. 
So we must concentrate on the 
methods, means, and tools used 
by an archxological interpreter. 
Some of these are the study of 
types, classifications innumerable, 
techniques, methods of analysis, 
comparison with the living, primi- 
tive cultures, the study of ancient 
climates, and geological factors. 


Fach of these has been tooth- 
combed for inaccuracies and 
ambiguities. It is cheering to 


remember that the more formid- 
able they appear the more exciting 
and truthful the picture theyreveal. 

Professor Childe brings out the 
full and precise meaning of such 
words as ‘ stratography’, ‘ cul- 
ture’, ‘typology’, and shows 
that though their apparent sim- 
plicity masks an alarming variety 
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of snags and misuses, it also 
reveals an exhilarating range of 
possibilities. He insists that they 
must be employed with as much 
scientific control as a detective 
exercises in his utilization of 
clues, and tested with the pre- 
cision which a mathematician 
gives to his problems. 

The word * classification’ looks 
dull on paper, but, expertly used, 
it can give significance to such 
things as groups of potsherds 
and polished stone axes which 
are found along the Danube and 
tell of the slow movement of the 
first European farmers to the 
West. Similarly, classification of 
Megalithic tombs and their con- 
tents open up vistas of intrepid 
mariners sailing from Spain and 
France across the Bay of Biscay 
up the Irish Sea about 4,000 
years ago to settle in Ireland, 
Scotland, and the remotest West- 
ern Isles, and this without chart 
or any scientific instrument. 

Ethnology has been widely 
called upon to explain the tools, 
cult objects, and even the ideas 
of our ancestors; but Professor 
Childe warns us to guard against 
its unscientific application. So 
often in the past correspondence 
in industry, crafts, or art has been 
taken to mean identity of culture 
and ideas. The Magdalenian 
artist-hunters of the late Neo- 
lithic period have been called 
the ancestors of the Eskimos 
because of the similarity of their 
bone and ivory tools and carving. 
Rightly used, ethnology often 
helps interpretation when nothing 
else can, as when a continuity of 
tradition was proved between the 
the wicker fish-traps of the 
Maglamose folk of Denmark and 
those still used by Finns and 
Scandinavians. 


Terms Vary 

Professor Childe has an illumi- 
nating chapter on Stratography, 
which is ‘The Foundation of 
Chronology’. He stresses the 
need for new terms to describe 
the periods of prehistory. Those 
still in use were adopted long 
before the full scope of the 
subject was realized. 

One difficulty in reading books 
on archeology is that terms are 
apt to vary according to the 
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fancy of the writer or the age 
of the book. * Neolithic’ once 
had a well-defined meaning: it 
described people who tilled the 
soil, domesticated animals, used 
pottery, and polished stone axes. 
Recent excavation, however, has 
upset this simple connotation and 
has shown that some of the 
farmers did not use pottery, 
others knew nothing of polished 
stone axes, while some people 
who used pots and stone axes 
did no farming and domesticated 
only the dog. As far as we know, 
the one thing which these people 
had in common was an ignorance 
of metals. Thus our conception 
of the meaning of * Neolithic’ 
must be brought up to date. 

Whether periods should be 
designated by names or numbers 
is a debatable point. Names may 
become misleading, but numbers 
are difficult to remember and 
ugly to look at. 

Distribution maps convey in- 
formation more concisely than 
even Professor Childe can give 
it in his writing. To learn their 
use and value is a necessity for 
the archeological student, and 
the reader will be grateful for 
the lucid information given in 
this book. Such maps often 
show clearly the relations between 
peoples or their migrations. The 
part played by migration, trade, 
conquest, and infiltration in the 
diffusion of culture has been the 
subject of much fervid contro- 
versy and prejudice. The ‘* Dif- 
fusionists’ and the * Evolution- 
ists’ have often taken up dia- 
metrically opposed positions and 
have dilated wildly on_ their 
theories with a sad disregard for 
facts. If such people as these 
had had this book to pore over, 
their loose thinking might have 
been evident even to themselves, 
and their obstinacy would have 
been indefensible. 

Professor Childe issues many 
stern warnings against the danger 
of reconstructing the past—a 
fascinating game which many of 
us enjoy. Nevertheless he admits 
that ‘every new type is the 
outcome of an act, the expression 
of an idea’, and he has given us 
a brilliant story of our ancestors 
in The Beginnings of Civilization; 
and so perhaps we may still 


indulge in our reconstructions, 
provided that we remember they 
may have to be altered again and 
again before the true picture is 
revealed. 

Piecing Together the Past is 
founded on a course of lectures 
which were given at the Institute 
of Archeology to students who 
live among the things discussed; 
but in these days many people 
are discovering that archeology 
is a most delightful subject, and 
they will need and welcome a 
book like this They will, 
however, find parts of it difficult, 
not only because there is neces- 
sarily much discussion of abstract 
terms, but also because they 
know little of cultures and objects 
used as illustrations. 


Lack of Illustrations 


The writing is extremely con- 
cise and exact, though the author 
gives moments of relaxation with 
his modern parallels with ancient 
behaviour and his snippets of 
humour. He also beguiles the 
reader with simple and alluring 
paragraphs at the opening of 
chapters; but more is needed. 
Illustrations would reduce half 
the difficulties. One can hardly 
call a book of this kind illustrated 
which has three sets of small 
drawings and a map. Illustrations 
would act as aides-mémoire and, 
still more, they would give the 
force of reality to the text. Three 
simple drawings of beakers 
possibly black with white patterns 
—-would help the mind to concen- 
trate on a page liberally sprinkled 
with * Beakers A, B, or C’, - 

One of the troubles of an 
amateur is to find illustrations of 
archeological objects, for most 
of them are in journals difficult 
to obtain. Therefore it is es- 
pecially necessary to have pictures 
in a book where there are only 
references to, and not descriptions 
of, material which has _ been 
excavated. 

We have to thank Professor 
Childe for so much help given 
to the non-academic reader that 
it may seem a little ungracious to 
complain at all when he has 
tackled a _ difficult subject so 
skilfully. Our excuse is that his 
work is too good to be confined 
to students only. 
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| PORTRAIT OF NORBERT WIENER 


The Founder of Cybernetics 


by HUGH MARSDEN 


This new branch of science may revolutionize our outlook as well as industry 


OST people must have noticed the word 

cybernetics cropping up from time to time, 

and many who tried to satisfy their 
curiosity must have shuddered and passed on. It is 
not the name of some new fad from California 
promising a longer life, a more beautiful com- 
plexion, and a super-consciousness in tune with the 
infinite. On the contrary, it is a new and perfectly 
respectable branch of science which nobody who is 
ignorant of mathematics can hope fully to under- 
stand. 

Very roughly, cybernetics is the study of the sort 
of mechanisms which are needed for automatic 
factories and the electronic brain. It opens up a 
vista of a world in which the most disagreeable jobs 
are done by robots, and the chief problem for 
human beings is how to spend their leisure. This 
is no longer a fantasy of science fiction, but a 
state of affairs towards which we are almost cer- 


NORBERT WIENER 


tainly moving. It is real enough already to worry 
hard-headed Trade Union leaders. 

Norbert Wiener, a sixty-year-old professor of 
mathematics in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, coined the word from the Greek 
kubernetes, which means steersman, although he 
did not know at the time that he was not first in 
the field. In the early nineteenth century, the 
French physicist Ampére used a similar word in a 
sociological sense. 

It is obvious enough that the new ground opened 
up by electronics and self-regulating machinery 
is sufficiently large to engage full-time specialists. 
But Wiener has extended it even further by 
applying his theories to men as well as machines. 
One of the discoveries to which they can be applied 
is that the brain gives off electrical waves. Their 
movements can be charted and the graphs give 
information, for example, about epilepsy. 

A great deal of work on this subject has been 
done by Dr Grey Walter, who constructed automata 
he called ‘turtles’, capable of very complicated 
behaviour. When they moved about they avoided 
colliding with each other. They simulated hunger 
when their storage batteries were exhausted and 
moved like rabbits to a hutch where they could 
feed themselves on electricity. 

Wiener himself made a mechanical moth which 
would automatically steer itself into the light. 
Naturally this gives rise to speculations about 
whether living creatures, not excluding man, have a 
similar self-regulating mechanism in the nervous 
system. 

The view taken by Wiener was that the nervous 
system works on much the same lines as a computing 
machine, It stores information and uses it on the 
principle ‘of what engineers call ‘ the feed-back ’. 

In his latest book, J Am a Mathematician 
(Gollancz, 21s), he expresses this as follows: 

We are so used to feed-back phenomena in our daily 


life that we often forget the feed-back nature of the 
simplest processes. When we stand erect it is not in the 
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manner in which a statue stands erect, because even the 
most stable statue needs to be fastened to some sort of 
pedestal or it would fall over. Human beings stand 
erect, however, because they are continually resisting 
the tendency to fall down, either forward or backward, 
and manage to offset either tendency by a contraction 
of muscles pulling them in the opposite direction. The 
equilibrium of the human body, like most equilibria 
which we find in life processes, is not static but results 
from a continuous interplay of processes which resist 
in an active way any tendency for them to lead to 4 
breakdown, Our standing and our walking are thus a 
continual ju-jitsu against gravity, as life is a perpetual 
wrestling match with death. 

At this point many lesser men would plunge into 
philosophical speculations, but Wiener resists the 
temptation. It is primarily as a mathematician that 
he feels challenged by the riddle of those impulses 
which run along the nerves, to and from the brain, 
giving rise to electric waves. The rhythms can be 
plotted but not yet deciphered. Faced with the 
electroencelograph, the physiologist is in the 
position of the baffled Egyptologist trying to read 
hieroglyphics before the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone. 

What a triumph it would be if mathematics 
could be applied to the mind. Meanwhile, another 
fascinating avenue of more immediate significance 
is being explored, and cybernetics has provided 
suggestive ideas for medicine. 

Work has been done, for example, on leukemia, 
a condition which results in excessive growth of 
white blood corpuscles. On the older view, the 
problem would be approached by studying the 
obvious results of the disease—-the multiplication of 
white cells. But from the point of view of cybernetics 
the cause is likely to be found in the failure of a 
more general mechanism of the body. 


A Disease of Homeostasis ? 


It is more and more recognized that the health 
of the body depends on what are called ‘ homeo- 
static ’ processes, which tend to keep temperature, 
blood pressure, and so on stable. When one of 
these controls breaks down there is a reaction in 
the opposite direction, as though some central agent 
were determined to maintain an equilibrium. This 
automatic response when the balance is upset works 
in just the same way as the engineering mechanism 
called a feed-back. The interesting idea that emerges 
is that there may be a disease of homeostasis, or a 
breakdown of an overall process which could not 
be found merely by studying the failure of individual 
parts. 

Enough has been said to indicate the wide scope 
of cybernetics. It is yet another step towards the 
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unity of science. By showing the parallel between 
self-regulating machines and the human body it 
raises hopes that the tools which have been applied 
with such success to the one may come to be 
applied with even more remarkable results to the 
other. 

But it should not be thought that Wiener is 
merely offering a new version of the sort of me- 
chanical materialism which nowadays is generally 
discredited. When he studied mathematical logic, 
he found himself unable to believe that the real 
universe was a neat rationalistic system. What had 
to be accounted for was the fact of change and the 
possibility of freedom. 

It is a world of process, not one of final dead 
equilibrium to which process leads, nor one de- 
termined in advance of all happenings. ‘Knowledge’, 
he writes in his autobiography, ‘is an aspect of 
life which must be interpreted while we are living 
if it is to be interpreted at all. Life is the continual 
interplay between the individual and his environ- 
ment rather than a way of existing under the form 
of eternity.’ 

That anyone who has played such a part in the 
development of automation should write like this, 
and express in passing a certain debt to Kierke- 
gaarde, is perhaps an example of the very mechanism 
of correcting the balance which is such a feature of 
cybernetics. So, too, is the emphasis Wiener lays 
on the purely xsthetic enjoyment of mathematics. 
It no longer seems odd, regarded in this way, that 
the man who dreams of replacing human labour by 
the machine should himself detest dictating his 
books to a machine, and prefer to spend his long 
vacations in a house without running water. 

Although his critics may accuse him of de- 
humanizing man, this is the very last thing he wants 
to do. The story of his life which he has told quite 
frankly in two volumes shows that he is an extreme 
individualist—not of the rugged type, but one with 
great sensitiveness. 

The son of a Jewish professor, he was dominated 
by his father even after his marriage. He was 
driven hard as a child and had the dubious fortune 
of being regarded as a prodigy. The usual emotional 
disturbances followed and he made several un- 
successful attempts to gain relief on the analyst’s 
couch. Matters were further complicated by the 
anti-Semitic prejudices which he encountered. 

But he has never lacked the courage to pursue a 
lone trail or express unpopular opinions freely. He 
has been fearlessly outspoken in his views about 
the atomic bomb and the deplorable effect on 
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scientists of being placed under police surveillance. 
He also has the individualist’s mistrust of the super 
laboratory and teamwork which is the trend of the 


times, particularly in America. 


He regards himself as lucky to have been born 
and to have grown up before the First World War. 
‘From the bottom of my heart I pity the present 
generation of scientists, many of whom, whether 
they wish it or not, are doomed by the spirit of the 


he writes. 


integrity. 


age to be intellectual lackeys and clock-punchers ’, 


Norbert Wiener is undoubtedly a great pioneer 
and a man of far-reaching vision. 
others will reap the harvest that he has sown, but 
at least he has the reward of knowing that he has 
added new territory to our expanding knowledge 
and the final satisfaction of his own complete 


It may be that 


Was Shaw a Christian ? 


by A. D. 


F BBC programmes are re- 

ceived in Hades (or wherever 

it is that great men go to when 
they die) they must provoke a 
good deal of jealousy and heart- 
burning among the shades on the 
occasion of centenaries. Why, for 
instance, should Immortal A get 
more notice than Immortal B, or 
B than C? At any rate Shaw, the 
latest to join their ranks, will have 
little cause for complaint. Be- 
tween them, Radio and TV have 
given him a slap-up centenary— 
his first. 

On sound radio Mr St John 
Ervine led off with a talk, ‘G.B.S. 
in the Theatre’, followed by Mr 
Hesketh Pearson on ‘ Shaw the 
Producer’. Both knew Shaw 
well. Of the plays broadcast— 
namely, Back to Methuselah and 
In Good King Charles's Golden 
Days (St Joan and You Never 
Can Tell, at time of writing, are 
yet to come)—the first embodies 
Shaw’s ideas on Evolution and is 
therefore of peculiar relevance 
here. I will return to it in a 
moment. 


Among the Prophets 


TV, besides doing The Devil's 
Disciple, brought together in the 
studio some representative Shavi- 
ans for a discussion on ‘Shaw the 
Playright’. Among them was 
Mr Colin Wilson (author of 
The Outsider) who is more 
disciple than fan—Shaw, for 
him, is also among the prophets. 
On the other hand, Mr A. J. P. 
Taylor in the Observer trailed his 
coat a little defiantly. Instead of 
the nihil nisi bonum atmosphere 
one expects at such times there 
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| ON THE AIR | 


has been some hard-hitting on 
both sides. How Shaw himself 
would have enjoyed it all. 
What makes this centenary 
more than usually interesting are 
some letters Shaw wrote to Dame 
Laurentia McLaughlin, Catholic 
Abbess of Stanbrook, now pub- 
lished for the first time in the 
Cornhill. They are claimed to 
reveal a new side of Shaw— 
Shaw the Christian. Shaw's 
friendship with the Abbess was 
surely a tribute to her character, 
not her beliefs. On her side, the 
appearance of Shaw’s parable, 
The Black Girl in Her Search for 
God, put an end, for the time 
being, to any hopes of a closer 
understanding between them, In 
that book, it will be remembered, 
the Irishman (no doubt meant for 
Shaw himself) says of God: 
* My own belief is that he’s not 
all that he sets up to be. He is 
not properly made yet. We have 
to find out its way for it as best 
we can, you and |.’ This mixture 
of Genesis and gynecology (with 
Mr Shaw standing by in case of 
need!) can hardly have been to 
Dame Laurentia’s liking. 
However, they made it up and 
in due course the letters were 
resumed. In 1944, when he was 
87, we find Shaw writing: ‘ The 
saint who called me to the 
religious life when I was eighteen 


was Shelley; but you have lived 
the religious life: I have only 
talked and written about it.’ 
The note of nostalgia explains to 
some extent the attraction Stan- 
brook and its mistress held for 
this brilliant, if perverse scoffer 
at men and gods (tin-gods like 
Hitler and Mussolini excepted) 
who nevertheless had a_ saint 
mislaid somewhere within him. 


The Life Force 


The reference to Shelley is 
illuminating. If Shelley was a 
saint, he was also a self-confessed 
atheist. And so is Shaw. On the 
question of purpose in Evolution, 
it is true, he supported Lamarck, 
or rather Butler, against Darwin; 
but Back to Methuselah is neither 
good science nor good religion. 
Mr Gerald Bullett, in the Radio 
Times, rightly criticized Mr St 
John Ervine for saying, on the 
strength of Lilith’s speech in the 
last Act, that Shaw ‘ believed in 
life after death’. According to 
Shaw, what is immortal is the 
Life Force; and the Life Force 
is said to be evolving from *‘ the 
whirlpool of pure matter’ to 
‘the whirlpool of pure intelli- 
gence’, Whatever that might 
mean, it is hardly the creed of a 
Christian and the Abbess was not 
deceived. 

If no Christian, however, Shaw 
—and the two things are not 
incompatible—was a great and 
good man. Moreover, he had the 
supreme gift of laughter and 
could laugh at himself sometimes 
—a mitigating circumstance Mr 
Taylor, in his judgment on ‘ the 
court jester’, failed to note. 
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RATIONALISTS AT CAMBRIDGE 


How far rationalism can help us to 
modern world was the theme of this 


HERE was a record attendance at the 

eleventh Annual RPA Conference, which 

was held at Girton College from August 10 
to August 14. Considering that this summer also 
broke records—but of the unpleasant kind—the 
weather might have been a great deal worse. 
Girton was so comfortable and Cambridge offered 
so many delightful opportunities to explore that at 
the end of the Conference most people voted that 
we should return next year. 

What was most of all appreciated was the feeling 
that there was a welcome for us. The newly formed, 
but very successful, Cambridge Humanist Group 
went out of their way to ensure that our visit 
would be memorable. Mr Gilmour organized a 
visit to the Botanic Garden, of which he is Director, 
and a tour was also arranged of the various colleges. 
We not only enjoyed the sights but had everything 
explained to us—and an excellent tea when we felt 
unable to absorb any more information. We are 
greatly indebted to the Cambridge Humanists. 

The general theme of the Conference was 
* Rationalism and the Modern World’. Perhaps 
the net was too wide, but at least we saw some 
important aspects of this very bewildering world in 
which we live in a rationalist perspective. And a 
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solve problems of adjustment in the 
year’s RPA Conference at Cambridge 


feature of this year’s Conference was the uniformly 
high level of the discussions, continued by the 
hardy into the small hours in the sitting-rooms 
which Girton provided. 

Appropriately enough the proceedings were 
opened by Mr Donald MacRae with a lecture on 
‘Rational Investigation in an Irrational Society ’. 
He had practical experience of investigating social 
behaviour in an environment that was irrational. 
To the layman the results of a scientific survey are 
sometimes so surprising that they are difficult to 
accept. 

Structure of Society 

Take, for example, the widespread belief that in 
recent years it has become much easier to climb up 
the social ladder. The overcrowding of the uni- 
versities and the numerous scholarships available 
Suggest superficially that there is a considerable 
movement between the classes. But a careful 
investigation shows that this is an illusion. The 
class structure of society is not breaking down in 
this way. 

Such cases reveal a failure in the lines of com- 
munication between the general public and the 
scientist. Science has advanced partly by devising 
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means of communicating the results of research 
internationally. Instead of writing letters to each 
other as in the early days, scientists now write 
papers for learned journals which have a world- 
wide circulation among specialists. 

The popular view of the scientist as a lone ex- 
plorer making some tremendous discovery overlooks 
the fact that science is a social institution. It needs 
a suitable social background if it is to flourish. It 
can be hindered by creating a gulf between what 
were called liberal and mechanical arts, and also 
by class distinctions based on irrational privilege. 

Many people fear that the social sciences will 
find out too much. It is all very well to investigate 
the behaviour of primitive peoples, but it is another 
matter to study behaviour among ourselves. Yet 
it is just this kind of investigation that we need. 

By an irrational society we do not mean one that 
is not understood. We are all inextricably part of 
society and we are given certain ends and means by 
society. Not all our choices can be determined by 
reason. Rational behaviour entails that when 
knowledge is available it is preferred to fear, hope, 
and superstition. We cannot expect to eliminate all 
irrationality, but the advance of social science will 
help to define those areas which are legitimately 
irrational. Rationalists must not expect over- 
whelming victories, but they can be a leaven even 
in a period of intellectual reaction and clarify what 
must be opposed in order to maintain standards of 
tolerance, truth, and freedom. 

Mr Joseph Reeves brought the discussion from 


the sociological level to that of practical politics 
with his address on * The International Scene: 
Viewpoint of a Rationalist’. He contended that 
mankind is now confronted with the supreme 
crisis in history. Air transport has shrunk the size 
of the globe and we are more vividly aware that 
the human race is a unity. The concept needed to 
describe this situation is human universality. It 
means that the traditional claims of nations to be 
completely independent and sovereign within their 
frontiers must be given up if the world is to survive. 


European Unification 


In a survey of the main areas of the world, Mr 
Reeves criticized British aloofness from the move- 
ment towards unification in Europe. He thought 
we were unwise in keeping out of the Coal and 
Steel Community and also in not joining EURA- 
TOM, the collective organization for the peaceful 
exploitation of atomic power. If we hold on to 
the shadow of Commonwealth unity we shall lose 
the substance of European federation. It had 
received a severe blow by the decision to re-arm 
Germany, but the best protection against war was 
the establishment of international machinery to 
keep the peace. 

Within the next fifty years the Soviet Union, 
India, China, and the United States were sure to 
be great integrated economic areas with internal 
supplies of many essential raw materials. It would 


no longer be possible for Britain to rely on the 
resources of the Empire. 


The rational course was 
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to jom a European federation and put all our 
money on the United Nations. 

The United Nations was the natural authority to 
take over strategic bases such as Aden, Singapore, 
and Gibraltar, as well as strategic waterways, such 
as the Kattegat, the Straits of Dover, Suez, Kiel, and 
Panama. Instead of continuing the old methods of 
colonialism we should accept the role of trustee 
under the jurisdiction of the United Nations until 
full self-government was possible. 

The survival of the human race in an atomic age 
depended on the willingness of nations to relinquish 
some measure of sovereignty. As at present consti- 
tuted the United Nations was useless as a defence 
against global war. The whole concept of nation- 
hood must be changed. A world society is the 
simple reply to the hydrogen bomb—and the only 
reply. Collective man must safeguard the future of 
individual man. 


This Human Nature 

Prof T. H. Pear dealt with ‘ Rationalism and 
Human Nature’ as a professional psychologist. 
Unfortunately it is impossible to summarize the 
many and amusing examples with which he en- 
riched his lecture without spoiling them by abbrevi- 
ation. He took a playful dig at the abstractness of 
so much sociological writing with its main focus on 
groups, trends, and tendencies. The psychologist 
with individual persons, and so 
sociology and psychology seem to be boring tunnels 
at right angles to each other through a mountain 
but a different mountain. 

Prof Pear said he had never been a_ be- 
haviourist or believed that psychology could do 
without introspection. He doubted whether the 
chief clues to man’s power of thought were to be 
found in the behaviour of rats and pigeons. There 
were, of course, similarities in behaviour, such as 
reflex action, We know that these simple inherited 
modes of response are not usually affected by 
experience; but animal behaviour is not really like 
human behaviour. When an animal is frightened 
it runs away, but when a child is afraid of a dog, 
for example, he can be told that it will not hurt 
him and he may stay put. As soon as a father 
begins to teach his child in this way the child 
acquires what is called a sentiment. He accepts 
that little boys do not cry or run away from dogs, 
etc., and so his future character is gradually built up. 

A complex can be regarded as a somewhat untidy 
sentiment. When sentiments are integrated into a 
pattern, together with attitudes and complexes, the 


is concerned 
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final result is the character of a person. In the 
case of psychoneurotics the structure is so dis- 
integrated that you never quite know what they 
are going to do next. In so far as a man is rational, 
in his behaviour his character has a stability. 

It is not only right to use your reason, but more 
interesting to do so than to live almost entirely on 
the emotional level. We have a primitive tendency 
to obey our instincts blindly and immediately relieve 
the bodily tensions they create. These instinctive 
drives can, however, be controlled by conscious 
motives. The danger is that development may be 
arrested by making the means to attain a certain 
goal into an end in itself. Thus a man may go on 
trying to make money long after the original 
motive has ceased. By contrast, the scientist who 
has been trained to look. for causes goes on trying 
to find things out until he drops. He has the reward 
of a more interesting life. 

There are limits to the use of reason. It can go 
a long way in science until someone asks * What 
are you doing this for?’ That may be a question 
to which it is not possible to give a rational answer. 

Mr Ronald Hepburn chose the intriguing title, 
‘Scepticism and the Naturally Religious Mind’. 
He explained that he had abandoned the religious 
beliefs which he once strongly held, but that he 
felt that there was something in religion—apart 
from dogmas—which might be retained. In de- 
scribing his position as ‘religious atheism’, he 
posed what to some may be an intensely personal 
problem. He did not deny the essential differences 
between the Christian and atheist standpoints, but 
was trying to discover how far inescapable scepticism 
could be reconciled with a naturally or even in- 
curably religious mind. 


Christians Through Fear 


He was concerned with two groups of people. 
The first group contained Christians who were 
worried lest their *‘ mysteries’ should turn out. to 
be muddles. They were kept dubiously and often 
dishonestly within Christianity through their fear 
that otherwise life would have no meaning and the 
experiences they valued would be forever lost. The 
second group were those sceptics, humanists, 
rationalists, etc., who had religiously sympathetic 
minds and wished (without sacrificing intellectual 
integrity) to retain as much of a religious orientation 
of life and as many of the crucial religious ex- 
periences as possible. 

Mr Hepburn said he was convinced that those 
demands could be met more often than was com- 
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monly supposed. Certain of the formal features of a 
religious orientation appear whenever the effort is 
made to express value judgments in some kind of 
personal myth or set of symbols. Indeed, some 
Christian theologians have come very near to 
saying that Christianity itself can be taken simply 
as such a comprehensive symbol-structure. If so, 
it would give rise to no problems about the existence 
of transcendent entities or hereafters. Although 
these thinkers are plainly wrong in offering such an 
account as an elucidation of traditional Christian 
belief, their views may be helpful to the sceptic 
searching for ways of utilizing symbols and fables. 


The Fog of Metaphysics 


The final lecture was given by Dr John Lewis on 
‘How Far Can Reason Transcend Experience? ’ 
He gave a fascinating survey of philosophical 
inquiry and considered how reason could enable 
us to pass beyond the misleading evidence of the 
senses. To trust naively in our immediate ex- 
perience, he said, is bound to result in illusion. 
Science always seeks for proof in explanations 
which lie beyond the bare facts. But reason itself 
can lead us into error, into the fog of metaphysics, 
or reliance on speculative systems of philosophy, 
unless every hypothesis is somehow tested by 
experiment or observation. Our aim, therefore, 
should be not to abandon reason because when 
wrongly used it lands us in unprovable beliefs, nor, 
on the other hand, to embrace the scepticism which 
inevitably follows reliance on mere experience. We 
should use the speculative faculty imaginatively, 
not only to frame scientific hypotheses, but some 
guiding and organizing world-view. Without a 
world-view, man falls into decadence, boredom, 
and the slackening of effort. Such world-views are 
tested not by scientific experiment but by their 
success in making progress along life’s way. 

Certain of the much treasured actual experiences 
which the believer normally considers available to 
him alone may in fact not be so exclusively tied to 
the doctrinal commitments as he thinks. To take 
only one example, whut is sometimes called the 
*numinous’, or sense of the ‘holy’, might be 
taken as one of the ways in which Nature presents 
itself to us. It need not be regarded as having 
supernatural implications. What slrould be dis- 
tinguished is the question of how such experiences 
originate, and their value and intrinsic interest, 
which may remain unimpaired even after a natural- 
istic explanation has been accepted. 
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Philosophy in Changing China 


by 


HINESE philosophy—and 
( particularly its ethics and 
politics first became 
known and admired in Europe 
through the efforts of Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to China in the seven- 
teenth century, and in Fifty Years 
of Chinese Philosophy (Allen and 
Unwin, 1956, 21s) another Jesuit, 
O. Briére, continues this valuable 
tradition, Among the most 
popular of early translations from 
the Chinese was Confucius, 
Sinarum  Philosophus, Scientia 
Sinenis (1687); and E. R. Hughes, 
who contributes a preface to 
Pére Briére’s book, demonstrates 
elsewhere that this work was 
known to Leibniz, and argues 
that its influence—or rather that 
of the eleventh- and twelfth- 
century neo-Confucians whose 
views appear in it—can be traced 
in his Monadology of 1714. 
Professor Hughes's opinions 
on Chinese philosophy command 
respect My own undoubtedly 
do not-—indeed, I have myself 
felt little confidence in them ever 
since the day in 1950 when, after 
seeing the questions on the 
subject set for Final Honours 
in Classical Chinese, | walked 
out of the Examination Schools 
at Oxford without having put 
pen to paper. Nevertheless, | do 
not think that Leibniz’s con- 
ception of an infinite number of 
substances called monads, lacking 
extension but possessed of the 
essential attribute of thought, 
and his consequent denial of the 
reality of matter, bears much 
resemblance to the neo-Con- 
fucianist idea of formal principles 
(/i) immanent in classes of beings. 
In his ontological argument for 
the existence of God, Leibniz 
adopts the scholastic distinction 
between essence and existence, 
and these categories might be 
regarded as roughly equivalent 
to the formal and _ material 
principles, /i and chi, by which 
beings are actualized according 
to the metaphysics of neo- 
Confucianism. But in this case 
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An authority on Chinese 
art and thought explains 
the impact of the revolu- 
tion on traditional modes 


there is no reason to postulate 
Chinese influence, nor can I call 
to mind any important concept 
introduced into European philo- 
sophy as a result of contact with 
the Chinese. 

Ideas nevertheless do converge ; 
and one could hardly expect to 
find a more perfect definition of 
/i than that made by Wordsworth: 


To every Form of being is assigned 


An active Principle;—howe’er 
removed 
From sense and observation, it 
subsists 
In all things, in all matures... 
(The Prelude, ix, 11, 1-2) 


| have mentioned neo-Con- 
fucianism at the outset, and shall 
do so presently again, because 
this is the philosophy that can 
best be considered as traditionally 
Chinese. Together with neo- 
Buddhism, it has been fighting a 
rearguard action against the ad- 
vancing methodologies of the 
West for the last half century. 
Today it is of historical interest 
only. Its metaphysics have been 
abandoned and its epistemology 
supplanted by that of dialectical 
materialism, while its ethics are 
regarded as inseparable from an 
outmoded pattern of society. 


A Spate of Translations 


If Europe knew of Chinese 
philosophy in the seventeenth 
century, it was not until the turn 
of the twentieth that the Chinese 
began to interest themselves in 
that of the West. It may be 
true, as Hughes says, that the 
spate of translation and interpre- 
tation that then occurred testified 
to a spirit of intellectual humility 
and true pride of scholarship, 
and not merely to an emotional 
revulsion for what was old and 


an uncritical acclamation of the 
new. It is also true that a desire 
to learn from the West was 
already implanted decades earlier. 
Nevertheless, the movement did 
not start of its own accord. 
What actually got it under way 
was a succession of national 
crises—the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-5, the short-lived bourgeois 
reform movement of K’ang Yu- 
wei, and the Boxer Rising. 
Twenty years later came a second 
flood of translation, .no less 
significantly set against the tem- 
pestuous background of the Great 
War, the May the Fourth Move- 
ment, the coming to power of 
Sun Yat-sen, and the birth of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

This intellectual ferment grew 
directly out of an awareness of 
China’s social and economic 
plight, and of the need for an 
ideological arm strong enough to 
protect her from her own internal 
tensions and the continual menace 
of foreign imperialism, particu- 
larly that of Japan. Hence a 
rejection of the old philosophical 
palliatives. China’s chronic con- 
dition demanded rigorous diag- 
nosis and treatment, and with the 
aid of the latest scientific equip- 
ment. 

Such concepts as ‘the struggle 
for existence’ and * the survival 
of the fittest’, made known 
through the tremendously in- 
fluential translation of Huxley’s 
Evolution and Ethics in 1898, 
were quite literally ‘applied to 
external political events as, for 
example, to the military disasters 
of China and Russia’ (p 19). 
Chinese philosophical systems 
have always been in the main 
rationalistic and materialistic; in 
making their break with tradition, 
most thinkers naturally sought 
out those Western systems which 
themselves rejected idealism, and 
which claimed to be based on 
scientific principles. Hence the 
popularity of Dewey's experi- 
mental logic, made known by 
Hu Shih, the ‘ Father of the 
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Literary Revolution’—a popu- 
larity further increased by 
Dewey's personal visit to China 
between 1919 and 1921. 

Also partly the result of a 
personal visit was the vogue for 
mathematical logic in 
the early twenties. The Marxist 
dialectic, first expounded by 
Ch’én Tu-hsiu in his periodical 
New Youth in 1919-20, has for 
over thirty years claimed a 
greater number of adherents 
among the intelligentsia than any 
other system. As Briére freely 
admits: * The Marxist group was 
at all times the most influential, 


the most active, the most prolific 


in the world of ideas * (p 105). 
While the materialists belonged 
to the political left, those of the 
right who were not Orientalists 
adopted one or other of the 
European idealist philosophers 
Kant, Hegel, Bergson, or Bradley. 
It is certainly no accident, as it 
is eloquent testimony to the 
nature of the Kuomintang régime, 
that in 1941 the Chinese Philo- 


sophical Society was publishing 
under its direct patronage such 
works as The Destiny of Man 
by Fichte, the philosopher of 
German totalitarianism. But, in 
truth, during this half century 
the Chinese translated almost 
every Western philosopher that 
ever was, from Plato to the 
Vienna School. 

Wittgenstein, incidentally, does 
not seem to have been translated ; 
though Professor Ayer, if I 
rightly remember, admitted that 
the students to whom he lectured 
in Peking in 1954 were better 
acquainted with contemporary 
developments in Western philos- 
ophy, including logical positivism, 
than he was with theirs. It is 
this all-inclusiveness, faithfully 
conveyed by Pére Briére, that 
lends his book a _ forbiddingly 
informative quality, like a di- 
rectory, and makes it rather 
tedious reading; it was originally 
published in French, as,an article 
in the Bulletin de Ul Université 
l’ Aurore (Shanghai), and is well 


translated by Laurence Thompson. 

People are naturally interested 
in the present attitude towards 
traditional philosophy in China, 
and in some cases this curiosity 
no doubt springs from a desire 
to estimate the chances of survival 
of the Communist régime. Per- 
haps the best guide to what is 
happening is the case of Fung 
Yu-lan, the present Professor of 
Philosophy at Tsinghua Univers- 
ity, Peking, the Princeton of 
China. In 1939 Fung published 
his first original contribution to 
Chinese philosophy, the Hsin /i 
hsiieh or * New Study of the /i’. 
This reaffirms the fundarflental 
concepts of the old /i doctrine, 
except that /i is no longer thought 
of as immanent in beings, but as 
transcendental; it is nevertheless 
not to be equated with God. 


Remoulding the World 


Fung seems to have stuck to 
his neo-Confucian metaphysics, 
overtly at any rate, up to 1949, 
when Briére loses sight of him. 
But by 1950 his outlook has 


— completely changed. In an 

March 16 of that year, entitled 

‘I discover Marxism-Leninism ’, 

he renounces his old view on the 

nature and function of philosophy. 


* Formerly | assumed that philos- 
ophy had no direct relations with 
politics’, he says, . today | 
maintain that the principal task 
of philosophy is to remould the 
world’. Of his metaphysical 
writings he says that they ‘served 
the function of giving a final 
glow to old Chinese philosophy ’, 
just as renewed propagation of 
Thomism in America is doing 
for the medieval philosophy of 
Europe. He describes the ex- 
treme reluctance with which he 
faced his own recognition of the 
need for change, and | for one 
do not doubt his complete sin- 
cerity in undergoing it. He 
changed because he came to 
regard philosophical truth as 
relative and not absolute, 
Neo-Confucianism true 
for him up to the time when, as 
he says, he forsook his pre- 
landlord sentiments and gained 
a new class standpoint. From 


The memory image—an ink monochrome painting of bamboo shoots attributed 
to Wu Chen (1280-1354 AD) now in the British Museum. So popular a subject 
for Chinese painters was the bamboo that it came to constitute a separate genre 


then onwards it was no longer 
possible for him to think along 
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the old lines. With the re- 
cantation of Fung Yu-lan, its 
leading theorist, neo-Confucian- 
ism may be assumed to have 
ceased to be a force in the 
intellectual life of modern China. 


Knowledge and Action 


More recently, Fung has begun 
the task of analysing the content 
of traditional Chinese thought 
from the standpoint of dialectical 
materialism In an article in 
Peoples China for November 
1951, he examines the views of 
Chinese philosophers and states- 
men from Confucius to Mao 
Tse-Tung on the vexed question 
of the relations between know- 
ledge and action. He points out 
that for the feudal philosophers 
knowledge and action were separ- 
ate entities, and that they mostly 
held the idealist view that know- 
ledge precedes action. It is the 
first step that is the hard one; 
hence the formula ‘to act is 
easy, to know is difficult ’ 

Wang Chuan-shan (1619-92) is 
singled out for approval as 
taking the opposite view that 
action precedes knowledge; that 
while it may not be hard to 
know, it is certainly hard to act. 
Fung ends by saying that Mao 
Tse-Tung’s On Practice (1937) has 
‘finally solved the problem of 
the relation between knowledge 
and action in Chinese philosophy’ 

that is, by a rigid application 
of the Marxist principle that the 
truth of all thought can only be 
demonstrated in practice 

lo come back to the // doctrine, 
one cannot of course say what 
its future in China is likely to be. 
In the sense that it corresponds 
with a fundamental racial trait, it 
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is indeed difficult to see how it 
can ever -be eradicated. The 
Chinese love of Nature is pro- 
nounced; so pronounced, in 
fact, that by our own standards 
it would be considered psycho- 
logically abnormal. In the 
Horn-Hellersberg drawing test, 
the subject is asked to complete 
a number of unfinished drawings 
in the way he likes best, and the 
results are then classified accord- 
ing to subject-matter. 

A Westerner is considered to 
be socially capacitated for West- 
ern society, in terms of this test, 
if 36 per cent or more of his 
drawings fall into the first ten 
classes, comprising the so-called 
‘objective zone’ of men and 
man-made objects. Of thirty 
Chinese recently tested in America, 
only four reached this required 
standard, Their drawings fell 
overwhelmingly into what might 
be called the Chinese objective 
zone, including such classes as 
trees, flowers, landscapes, mount- 
ains and rocks, snakes and 
reptiles (whence dragons’), birds, 
fish and insects-—precisely the 
leading categories of traditional 
Chinese painting, in fact. 


Protracted Contemplation 


For /i exponents the theory of 
knowledge was contained in the 
phrase chih chih tsai ko wu, 
meaning, approximately, * per- 
fecting one’s knowledge consists 
in investigating things’; and 
while there has been much dis- 
agreement as to the meaning of 
* investigating things ’, it evidently 
involved a calm and protracted 
contemplation of some external 
object of Nature—not in a spirit 
of scientific curiosity, but rather 


The three winners were : 
A. L. Bacharach, London, NW3 
J. Nixon, Geneva 


S. N. Stennitt, Derby 


as a means of communion with 
its Ji, by which simultaneously to 
become one with all things. The 
inference is that this discipline 
was capable of opening the doors 
of perception for the practitioner 
just as mescalin was able to do 
for Huxley, of heightening his 
sense of visual beauty, and of 
bringing him into a participation 
mystique with other modes of 
being than his own. 


Silent Witnesses 


It was just this discipline that 
traditional Chinese painters sub- 
mitted to. They did not paint 
from the life. That is to say, 
they did not paint particular 
instances. Their images, so 
convincingly recorded, were gen- 
eric and partook of a host of 
memory images of the subjects 
they painted, garnered as the 
fruit of countless separate acts 
of contemplation and perception. 
They are the silent witnesses to a 
psychological experience which, I 
believe, was habitual to their 
makers, but which is attainable 
in the West only under exceptional 
conditions or by specially gifted 
individuals; such an experience 
as Huxley had when he was 
contemplating a bamboo chair 
under the influence of mescalin: 
* 1 spent several minutes—or was 
it centuries—not merely gazing 
at those bamboo legs, but actually 
being them—or rather being my- 
self in them; or, to be still more 
accurate ... being my Not-self in 
the Not-self which was the chair ’. 
These paintings seem to be 
giving us direct information about 
the inner life of their subjects. 

To me, the virtue of the /i 
doctrine is therapeutic. In a 
society of antagonistic co-oper- 
ators, in which there is hardly a 
moment's let-up from human 
involvements, it speaks of a 
world refreshingly apart and of 
the spirit in which that world 
should be entered, bringing with 
one neither the fear nor the guilt 
that have always made ambi- 
valent our Western love of 
Nature. In other words, it can 
deepen our appreciation of natural 
beauty and its expression in art, 
perhaps the one remaining con- 
sistent spiritual experience that 
the West can now afford us. 
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The Life of an English Village 


by DONALD G. MACRAE 


Parson and squire no longer play such a dominant 


part in the pattern of English village life today 


RITAIN is above all else an 
B industrial and urban society, 

and it is perhaps as a 
consequence of our intense in- 
dustrialism that nearly all of us 
feel so strong a nostalgia for the 
countryside. This has given rise 
to an enormous literature of 
‘country books’, nearly all of 
which, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, present an idealized picture, 
a version of the pastoral myth. 
If, however, one tries to find 
concrete and positive information 
about rural life one will, I think, 
be surprised both by its scarcity 
and its distribution. Sociological 
studies of rural society in Britain 
are few and they tend to be about 
‘fringe areas’. One can learn 
from them a good deal about the 
country scene among the Welsh 
hills or the Outer Hebrides. It is 
much more difficult to find an 
account of farming and country 
society in the central areas of 
British agriculture. 

The Sociology of an English 
Village, by W. M. Williams 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 25s), 
falls betwixt and between. Gos- 
forth in Lakeland is probably a 
lot more typical a country com- 
munity than that of any other 
recent study. But it can hardly 
be claimed that either in its 
farming economy or its social 
structure it is representative. For 
all that, this is a most interesting 
book. 


More Seif-Centred 


Part of the pastoral myth is 
that rural society provides an 
unchanging stability for individual 
and community, and that this 
condition of affairs is desirable. 
It is clear from Mr Williams's 
account that Gosforth has cer- 
tainly changed less rapidly and 
that people are more self-centred 
in it than is true of urban Britain. 
It does not, however, follow that 


Gosforth is not changing towards 
a more industrial pattern of 
existence, nor does it follow that 
this change is for the worse, or 
calculated to make people more 
unhappy. One cannot but infer 
that in such a community local 
conservatism, the long and power- 
ful tentacles of the family, and 
the preposterous class system 
make life a poor and deprived 
thing. Mr Williams is careful to 
pass no value judgments, but the 
inference seems inescapable. 


The Church 


It is often said of such a 
society that individuals in it find 
a continuing tradition of piety 
and a fountain of consolation in 
the Church. In his very interesting 
chapter on religion, Mr Williams 
makes it clear that this picture is 
false. Gosforth has not been 
religious in the present century 
and is becoming less so. The 
Church is called on only for the 
rites of baptism, confirmation, 
and burial. It is attended at 
Easter and for the Harvest 
Festival. Its theology is neither 
understood and not even its 
existence is appreciated. In 
Gosforth there are a few dis- 
senters and some Roman Catho- 
lics: the secular aspects of 
Church of England life involve 
them nearly as much as _ the 
active Church folk. Mr Williams 
believes that the sense of com- 
munity and responsibility is greatly 
reinforced by these activities. He 
lays much stress on the pagan 
origins of Christian festivals—too 
much, I think, for proper analysis 


of a contemporary situation—but 


it is certainly hard to see in his 
account any of that ‘ Christian 
heritage” of which so much is 
made by the propagandists of the 
Churches. 

Of more importance for 
Gosforth is the informal but 


rigid class system which Mr 
Williams most usefully describes, 
and in doing so makes a real 
contribution to sociological know- 
ledge and method. He has an 
unfortunate habit of calling middle 
‘medial’, but his account is 
otherwise clear, and suggests a 
system of contempt, exclusion, 
aspiration, and rationalization of 
a most deep-rooted in- 
human kind. Country life as he 
describes it provides no escape 
from this brutal system, while, 
however imperfectly, the anony- 
mity of our towns at least 
ameliorates this most striking 
feature of English life. 

What is very odd is that Mr 
Williams gives no full length 
account of education in Gosforth, 
a topic which must have great 
bearing on the Church, on the 
classes, and on the family. This 
omission is the most glaring fault 
of his book. On the other hand, 
he does give a fine account of 
the family and of the pervasive 
web of kin relations on which 
social life turns. The relation 
between family structure and 
economy is particularly clearly 
shown and interesting. 


Best Serious Study 


On the whole, this book can 
be read by the intelligent layman 
with pleasure and profit if he has 
the common sense to skip the 
few technicalities of exposition. 
The professional sociologist may 
feel that Mr Williams commands 
an insufficient theoretical ap- 
paratus to present us fully with 
the social life of Gosforth and 
that some of his technical devices 
and diagrams are redundant. 
Layman and professional alike 
will be grateful for his clear style, 
the interest of his subject-matter, 
and will recognize, | hope, that 
this is the best serious study in 
recent years of English rural life. 
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Translations of Catull!us 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Archibald Robertson, a popular contributor to this 
journal, is widely known as a historian and authority 
on Biblical criticism. He is also a fine Latinist, and has 


translated Lucretius as well as these poems of Catullus 


ATULLUS was beyond dispute the greatest The next two poems immortalize his lady's pet 
Latin lyric poet. * Tenderest of Roman sparrow. 
poets nineteen hundred years ago’, wrote 

Tennyson in the last century. The following trans- Wl 
lations are printed in the order in which it is likely 
the poems were written, The first two are addressed 
to a fast society hostess with whom Catullus was 
in love—Clodia, whom he celebrates under the 
alias * Lesbia 


Sparrow, darling of my dear, 
Little playmate nestling near! 
On her lap she lets you skip, 
Pecking at her finger-tip, 
Whensoever she’s a mind 

For some pretty sport and kind. 


/ You are her relief from pain, 
That man, meseems, is God's own peer Giving ease of heart again: 
Yes, more than God, if that may be Would that I could play with you 
The man who, sitting tranquil near, And rid my soul of sorrow too! 
Can gaze on thee, 
Can hear thy silver laughter, sweet, lv 


Whereby my every sense is fled; Mourn, each Venus! mourn, each Cupid! 


Mourn, all folk not wholly stupid! 
Dead is now my darling’s dear, 
Dead her sparrow nestling near! 


For, Lesbia, once our glances meet, 


My voice is dead, 
My tongue is numb, my frame within 


Is burning in a fire refined, Than her eyes a greater treasure, 


Well he knew his lady's pleasure 
Well as maiden knows her mother 
Her he'd haunt, and not another, 


My ears are deaf with their own din, 
My twin eves blind! 


Wl Hopping round, now there, now here, 
Lesbia, let us live and love, Chirping to his mistress dear. 
Rating greybeards’ sour surmise Now he goes the darksome way 
Not a penny'sworth above! Whence none eer revisit day. 
Suns may set, and suns may rise: Curses on you, shades below, 
We, when our short day is past, To whom all pretty things must go’ 
Must sleep in endless night at last. A pretty sparrow's now your prey. 
Give me a hundred thousand kisses Poor little bird! Alack-a-day! 
Hundreds, thousands quickly mounting! : All for you my darling cries, 
Then, when thousandfold our bliss is, And red with weeping are her eyes 
4 Let's pretend we're bad at counting, 
Lest some spoil-sport look and see Catullus went away on provincial service. When 


And know how plentiful they be. 


he came back, his fickle lady had nothing to say to 
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him. Little by little he learnt the bitter truth and 


New Titles for September 
steeled himself to face it. 


CRISIS of the 
AMERICAN MIND 
LEO GURKO 


V 
Iil-starred Catullus, pull yourself together, 
And since you are a loser, quit the game. 
You've had your day, your time of sunny weather, 
Dancing attendance on a wayward dame. 
You loved her as no other will be loved, 
And many a time you had your bit of fun; 
Whatever then you wanted, she approved: 
{ Truly you had your season in the sun. 


Chairman of the English Department 
Hunter College of New York. 
Introduction by SIR BEVERLEY BAXTER, M.P. 


A shrewd, frank and entertaining survey of 
the conflict between the creative and the mer- 


Well, now she won t. You cannot help it: quit! conery foresa, hishbeow. aad lowbrow, in 

Mope not in misery, but bid her speed, ‘ American life today. He examines popular 

Harden your heart, put a brave face on it ja} attitudes to Religion, Art, Politics, The Press, 
\ And say farewell.—Ah, now I’m hard indeed! 8} Hollywood, Television, Big Business, etc., the 
I'll seek you not, nor ask a mangy favour: a role of intellectuals and * men of the spirit’; 

And you'll be sorry when the evening falls, c and shows that in spite of many discourage- 


ments America is progressing towards maturer 
attitudes. 


* An interesting and valuable book” 
PROFESSOR A, L, GOODHART, Master of 
University College, Oxford 


And no one wants you. Life will lose its savour! 
Who'll think you beautiful and pay you calls? 
Whom will you love, and who will be your lover? 
Whom will you kiss with kisses that can smart ?— 
Be resolute, Catullus! All is over; 
- And harden your unconquerable heart. 


At last he dismisses her in an ironical poem to 
two friends. 


HYPNOTISM and CRIME 
HEINZ HAMMERSCHLAG 


ss 


V1 ‘=| Translated from the German and with a 
Furius, Aurelius—who would roam a Foreword by PROFESSOR JOHN COHEN 
With me to utmost Indian land, D 
Where the far-echoing eastern foam | ‘ of Psychology, 
Breaks on the strand; A University. 
To Hyrcan folk, soft Araby a} A comprehensive analysis by a well-known 
And Scythia and the Parthian bow, ®) Swiss authority on the topical question of 
Or where Nile’s Delta dyes the sea 8) how far a person can be induced to commit a 
With sevenfold flow— : ‘a crime under hypnosis, with examples taken 
‘ from documented cases. 
Who'd cross with me the Alpine snow, =) 
Great Cesar’s trophies counting o'er; ‘s) 
To Gaulish Rhine and Britain go, . 
You who would all these perils prove Fy 
And more, if heaven so order it 5) J. A. WINTER, M.D. 


Bear these few: words to my false love, 
In anger writ. 
I wish her joy of all the rakes 
She beds with—she can have her fill: 
She loves not one, but takes and breaks 
At her sweet will. 
She need not think to fool me now: 
Through her—just like a flower whose head 
Is severed by a passing plough— 
My love lies dead. 


A clear explanation of how the reader can use 
the revolutionary psychosomatic approach to 
health, for a happier pattern of living. 


“An important self-help book for all of us.” 
New York TImMes 
12s. 6d. 


RIDER 
178-202 Great Portland Street, London, W.}. 


Catalogue on request. 
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OOKING back on it now with mature eyes, 
! can see how much more complex was the 

situation than I imagined at the time. After 
all, what could you expect a wee laddie of ten to 
understand of the forces that drove men to behave 
as they did—why some went on the booze and 
others took to religion; why some beat their wives 
and others went thieving. And yet even a wee 
laddie of ten learnt how to handle a drunk, to 
avoid his blows and evade his caresses, or how to 
listen with tolerant good humour to the vivid 
descriptions of Hell-fire from the newly converted 
street-preacher. Unless indeed that preacher 
happened to be Holy Wullie, your own father; 
then your life became almost intolerable among 
your own street friends. 

The tortures of the damned sounded like sweet 
Heaven itself when compared with what Jock and 
I had to suffer. With-a vengeance were the sins 
of the father visited on the children. 

All the trouble seemed to revolve around my 
uncle’s portrait. Nervous and sensitive as I was, 
day-dreaming became an easy escape to me from the 
grim realities of the turbulent tenement in which 
we lived: its dirt, its smells, its shrieks and. its 
bashings, its bagpipes, its concertinas, and its 
multitude of unwanted children. Often I had stood 
in front of the painting in its tawdry gilt frame, 
gazing at the face of this austere Scotsman, trying 
to read into the hard features and the cold eyes 
something of the kindliness, the love of his fellow 
men, and the Grace of God for which, according 
to my father, he was so renowned. But no; the 
longer | looked the more surely did I see my father’s 
face. | could almost hear his voice shouting and 
bellowing in the street about the Lamb of God, 
the tortures of Hell, and the ghastly fate in store for 
the hard-necked sinners behind the swing-doors of 
the local pub, who cursed, swore, and drank them- 
selves into inane laughter or maudlin sentimentality. 

To my father, on the other hand, this painting was 
a treasure, the inspiration that gave him the strength 
and the energy to face the gibes and catcalls of the 
young and the obscene jesting of the old. Every 
night when he returned from his preaching, cold, 
hungry, and bad-tempered, he would pause for a 
moment in front of it with moving lips before he 
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sat down to his meagre supper of porridge. To 
my brother Jock, four years my senior, a rebel by 
nature, it was a symbol of religious oppression; 
to me it was the perpetual presence of my father, 
watching, criticizing, disapproving of my every 
action. Jock, I knew, hated it; I feared it. 

It haunted me, that picture. In some strange way 
it became entangled in my dreams, which, night 
after night, kept on repeating themselves. I would 
dream I was alone in the kitchen, alone in the 
house, sitting at the fireplace. Suddenly I was 
staring at the door-knob with cold terror. It was 
turning—turning slowly, ever so slowly. Without 
understanding why, I knew instinctively that some 
terrible creature, some uncanny being, was about 
to force its passage into the house. Now the door 
was an inch ajar, now two inches. I could stand it 
no longer. Panic-stricken, I would leap to my 
feet and strive with all my frantic strength to hold 
the door. In vain; slowly but surely it would be 
forced against my will, until with a voiceless gasp 
of terror | would throw myself cowering into the 
opposite corner of the room, covering my face 
with my hands. Not a sound from the door; and 
then, looking up, | would see my father staring at 
me, silent and cold, and beside him on the wall 
was the gilt frame-——empty. 

Then, and not until then, would I wake up in a 
cold sweat. And this dream, this nightmare, kept 
repeating itself, night after night, until I feared 
even .to fall asleep. Not until it had come and 
gone could | be certain that the remainder of the 
night would be safe. It was my own secret, and I 
shared it with no one. In my childish way I con- 
nected it with a punishment from God for my 
natural wickedness. Night after night, before I 
dropped off to sleep, | prayed silently that if he 
would deliver me from this dream, I would hence- 
forth be good; but inevitably, with the return of 
daylight my fears dissolved, my good resolutions 
melted away and I prepared the way for another 
night of terror. 

During the day, under the taunts of my school- 
fellows, | even weakened enough to wish that my 
father might be like other men who drank and 
swore, At least they laughed and joked, and for 
them life seemed to hold something human and 
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pleasant. But when father returned from his street- 
preaching he would storm and rage at mother about 
this and that, and above all because he had dis- 
covered that in his absence she sang non-religious 
songs to us. A causeway saint and a house devil 
mother called him behind his back. 

A time came when father decided we must move 
to another house, to be clear, he said, of these sons 
of Baal; a house in which he might have a room 
to himself for private devotion and for the closer 
study of the Bible. His dead brother had instructed 
him to study the Book of Daniel, especially for 
its prophecies on the calamities that were shortly 
to be visited on mankind because of its wickedness. 
The wrath of God would surely come on these 
sinners, and he must therefore make himself into 
a fit instrument of God's will. 

Whatever were father’s motives however, for the 
rest of us the move was more than welcome. With 
three rooms instead of two, mother could have a 
bedroom to herself, Jock and I could sleep in the 
kitchen, and the night would no longer be disturbed 
by brawling husbands and wives and the cries of 
children. Above all, it spelt emancipation at last 
from the picture, which would henceforth hang in 
father’s room, banished from my sight. Jock did 
not know this. Mother had remarked it casually to 
me, and I did not dare mention it lest, through my 
joy, | betrayed my secret terror. It was safer there, 
she felt; safe from any mishap, for who 
would dare tamper with father’s bedroom? To her 
also there was the added advantage that the new 
flat was on the ground floor, with an ordinary 
entrance through the front door and another leading 
to a side alley that gave on to the street. 

The flitting was done by mother, Jock, and myself, 
using a barrow hired for the occasion. Father 
could not put off his preaching for such a mundane 
matter as a removal. This meant three journeys 


before we had cleared out everything—pots, pans, 


bedsteads, tables, and chairs—all, in fact, except 
the picture. That was far too precious to take with 
the other things and would need a special journey 
all to itself. So, when the barrow was loaded for 
the third time, Jock was sent upstairs to the now 
empty rooms to stack the picture carefully into a 
cupboard, and mother and I would return later 
for it while Jock would remain in the new house 
putting up the beds and moving the furniture into 
place. Tired and weary as we pushed the barrow 
through the gathering dusk for the last time, we 
experienced all the thrill and excitement of pioneers 
carving out a new life. 


A quarter of an hour later mother and I set off 
jauntily for the old home to fetch the picture, 
mother with a special sheet of brown paper and a 
ball of string, and I whistling away gaily Over the 
Sea to Skye, a tune that seemed to come naturally 
when a bright spot showed on the horizon. I would 
whistle it on Friday afternoons when school broke 
up until Jock could abide it no longer, and, throwing 
something at me, would shout * Wully, for Heaven's 
sake shut up that whustle. You're driving me 
daft... Two minutes later |! would be at it again. 

As we moved off I could hear the clang clang of 
Jock’s hammer on the iron bedsteads. He always 
was one for getting a job done once he had made 
up his mind to do it. Dusk was almost upon us, 
and the chilly night air was already sharply ap- 
parent. 

Across the blood-red sky of the setting sun 
a vast patch of purple cloud silhouetted itself as on 
a canvas, and as we approached the old tenement 
buildings | watched its slowly changing shape. We 
had almost reached the entry when suddenly the 
outline seemed to take on a familiar form. . . the 
head of an animal with woolly arched back, and 
doubled-up front legs...steeped in a crimson 
background. ‘The Lamb of God’, | gasped, 
‘washed in the Blood of the Lamb’, and I fled 
from the terror of the outside world into the dark 
safety of the evil-smelling tenement, 

I sidled close to my mother, who had noticed 
nothing. A sign, I felt, a sign from Heaven-—but of 
what? What had I done now? My whole day's 
activities crowded uncalled through my mind as 
we mounted to the second floor. For a moment I 
stopped to gaze over the banisters, whose every 
knob and projection I knew by heart so often had 
I slid along their full length. A sign from Heaven, 
I kept repeating to myself. 

A gasp of dismay from mother brought me bound- 
ing up the remaining stairs. The door of our old 
home stood wide open, as if someone had already 
entered. I pushed past her into the room, and 
there, on the floor, lay the torn and scattered 
fragments of my uncle’s picture, clawed to pieces 
as if by a wild beast. The open door, the wanton, 
the incredible damage, the irresponsibility of it all 
terrified me, and I stood speechless. Mother 
leaned on the open door and wept silently. Did 
| know this handiwork—this last reprisal by the 
boys of the street against Holy Wullie? Had my 
own friends done this awful thing? I stood appalled, 
and the whole burden of the sin slumped on my 
shoulders. 1 could not bear it. Oh, that this day 
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and the coming night might be for ever blotted 
out. How were we to live it through? How could 
this even be uttered in father’s presence? What 
would he do? I was shaking from head to foot, 
and I could not trust myself to speak. 

Silently mother picked up the shreds of the 
ruined picture and its broken frame and wrapped 
them in the paper she had brought. The joy had 
gone out of life, and the future was impossible to 
imagine. It was dark as we trudged back through 
the streets to the new home. Not a word passed 
between us; we understood only too well the 
darkness that lay ahead. 

By the time we had returned Jock had placed 
all the oddments of furniture in their appointed 
places, and but for the heavy cloud that enveloped 
us there might even have been an air of festivity 
in the new home. In its place reigned an atmosphere 
of grim foreboding. 

“You go to bed, mother’, said Jock when we 
had broken the terrible news to him. ‘ Leave it to 
me; I'll tell him.’ His face looked drawn and 
anxious, but I sensed that air of determination he 
assumed when he braced himself up to face father. 
‘It’s far better you shouldn't be here when [| tell 
him’, he added. * You know what he’s like when 
he flies off the handle—him and his religion 
pooh! What does it matter about the old picture 
anyway?’ 

“Sh sh— Jock’, said mother quietly. 
know quite well what it means to him.’ 

* Ay, fine I ken’, replied Jock sourly. * Fine I ken.’ 

It was no use, Mother insisted on facing the 
situation, and I knew why. She did not trust 
father’s reactions to Jock when he would be told. 
She was all too conscious of the unspoken an- 
tagonism between her husband and her eldest son. 
She was going through with it. 
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I pottered about the silent house doing odd 
small jobs to fill in the time, afraid to face the 
future yet terrified lest | would be unable to help 
in the present. I felt | must do what little I could 
to ease the situation, and for the first time in my 
life 1 found myself wringing my hands. Could I 
perhaps meet him in the street before he got home, 
and tell him, so that the first outburst of anger 
might have passed by the time he entered the 
kitchen? Could I say it was my fault? Could I 
say I had done it? I was willing to do anything to 
make the world different from what it was. As it 
stood it was almost unbearable. 

By ten o’clock mother insisted I must go to bed 
in the kitchen alcove. No time for the usual dream 
tonight, I thought, but instead one long nightmare. 
Sleep was clearly impossible. Without protest | 
slipped into bed, as usual in my shirt. Jock, pale 
and silent, was sitting in front of the fire ostensibly 
reading a book, but never a page did he turn. 
Like me, and | suppose mother also, he was 
listening—listening for footsteps. Mother was 
quietly stirring the porridge, but her face showed 
that her thoughts were elsewhere. So there I lay, 
shaking with nervous tension, as | strained my ears 
for the first sound of father’s entry. 

At last the outside door slammed, and his heavy 
footsteps resounded on the carpetless floors of the 
corridor. One glance at his face as it appeared at 
the kitchen door told me the state of his temper. 
If only the boys had not teased him tonight of all 
nights. I was prepared to face their taunts about 
Wee Holy Wullie, but why must they add this 
additional burden now? He strode into the kitchen, 
a tall gaunt swarthy man with his face set hard 
and unrelenting. He gave one glance around the 
room with its furniture in its unaccustomed setting, 
looked grimly at Jock sitting by the fireside with 
his back to him, and sat down at the table. Not 
a word was spoken. Mother poured out the 
porridge and set it before him. I lay silent, tensed 
up, watching his every movement. He picked up 
the spoon, took a sip of the porridge, and in a 
moment was on his feet, his eyes blazing 

* It’s burnt’, he roared. * You Jezebel, it’s burnt 
you—’ and he seized the plate and flung it across 
the kitchen. I started up in terror as it smashed 
itself to smithereens near the kitchen sink. A huge 
wet patch spread itself down the wall. 

Nobody moved. He glared round the room. 

* Where is the picture? he suddenly demanded 
suspiciously, ‘ Where is the picture?’ 

The dreaded question was out and spasmodically 
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I clutched the bedcover. A moment's hesitation, 
and mother walked slowly towards the back door 
of the kitchen, picked up the package that lay 
against the wall and put it on the table. My eyes 
seemed to start out of my head, and my hair rose 
from the surface of the skin. Mother stood there 
silently looking at the package as father handled it. 
Jock was still immovable in his chair, but he was 
now watching the scene intently. In a few seconds 
the string was off, the paper unwrapped, and the 
shreds of canvas spilt out on the table. I shall 
never forget father’s face. Convulsed with rage, it 
turned white and ugly. 

“You Jezebel—you harlot, you—you— —’ he 
bellowed and his fist shot out and struck her full 
in the face. Mother slipped with a moan into the 
chair behind her. The room seemed to be jumping 
about as my dazed mind sought to grasp the scene. 
Jock had sprung to his feet and was standing, with 
clenched fists at his side, before father, shielding 
mother from him. 

As the dreaded words came out clearly and 
distinctly from Jock’s mouth my hands went in- 
voluntarily to my face.... 

‘If you don’t stop this, I'll call a policeman.” 

How, oh how could such words be uttered . . . 

* You'll 
slowly and with deliberation. His fist rose in the 
air...1 could bear it no longer. With a cry of 
agony I leapt from the bed and flung myself on 
father’s arm 

*Oh don’t; please don’t’, | wailed. * Oh don't.’ 

With a sweep he flung me crashing into the 
fireplace. I raised my head, to see Jock still standing 
there with his fists clenched at his side, tense and 
immovable, a thin stream of blood oozing from his 
mouth, a red weal across his cheek. Father's hand 
was raised again, but it did not fall. There they 
stood, father and son glaring into each other’s 
eyes, and the full depth of the feeling between them 
revealed itself to me in a flash. For what seemed an 
eternity they stood there as if carved in stone. 

Suddenly Jock turned aside, and without a word 
strode through the back door. Time seemed to 
stand still except for the echoing of his footsteps. 
Without so much as a glance at any of us, father 
walked across the room to his bedroom, and 
slammed the door behind him. Mother rose from 
the chair across which she had fallen, a dark blue 
patch around her eye, and stumbled towards her 
room. Shaking all over, my heart pounding like a 
sledge-hammer, I rose from the floor and sat on 
the bed—-waiting. I knew not what would happen. 


call—a—policeman .. .’ father repeated 


Would Jock fetch a policeman? Would he return 
at all? Where would he go to? The very thought 
of it started a new panic in my breast... . 

The door opened from mother’s room, and she 
came in with a shawl over her head. ‘1 must go 
and find Jock’, she said. ‘ I must go and find Jock.’ 

* Please mother’, I implored her, ‘ You go to 
bed. Jock wili come back soon. I know he will...’ 
and suddenly i realized how heavy she had become, 
something I had not noticed before, something we 
boys knew all about but something that was never 
mentioned at home. Reluctantly she allowed herself 
to be pushed into her room and I closed the door, 
put out the light and crept back into bed. 

In the silent darkness of the night | waited and 
waited, praying and promising everything if only 
Jock would come back safely. The hours dragged 
on. A distant clock struck twelve. Quietly as a 
mouse I rose from the bed, drew on my trousers, 
and slipped out into the night. It was clear moon- 
light, cold and sharp as I sped barefoot along the 
deserted street looking into every doorway, calling 
* Jock, Jock’, up every alley. Nowhere was he to 
be found. I was weeping now. Down the next 
street I ran until I reached the canal, slipped over 
the stile to the pathway, and sped along its banks 
heedless of my torn feet on the sharp stones. 
* Jock, oh Jock’, | wailed, ‘ where are you?’ 

Half an hour later, chilled to the bone, I slipped 
silently up to the door again. I could see my 
father’s form at the window, waiting-—waiting 
anxiously for the return of the son he had driven 
from home. Quietly I crept back into bed to 
continue my vigil. 1! would wait for him if I had 
to sit up all night. Next door I could hear father 
moving restlessly at the window. I did not have to 
wait long. Straining my ears | could just catch 
the sound of Jock’s footfalls as he tip-toed up the 
alleyway. It was now with a sense of infinite relief 
that I watched the door-handle turning gently in 
the dim light. Well did I understand that he would 
not want me to be awake, so I turned my face to 
the wall and pretended to be asleep. 

Two minutes later mother’s door opened, and 
she appeared holding a lighted candle. 

* Jock’, she whispered, *‘ Are you all right?’ 

* Yes mother’, | heard him say huskily. * I'm all 
right...I'm sorry...1I just had to smash that 
picture...’ 

* Yes, I know’, she replied gently. ‘ But it was 
worth it...I think you've mended a good deal 
more than you've smashed. Now go to sleep, boy.’ 

A minute later I heard father go to bed. 


A Very Wicked Book 


by ANTONY FLEW 


VERY wicked book, with 

a very strange title.’ These 

words from Bishop Bur- 
net's History of My Own Times 
epitomize the general reaction of 
his contemporaries to ‘Leviathan, 
that Hobbes, in the late time of 
confusion, had ventured to pub- 
lish,” It offered something to 
offend all parties Physically 
timorous, Hobbes was intellectu- 
ally audacious A forceful 
protagonist of absolute monarchy, 
he was contemptuous of Stuartist 
moonshine about ‘the Divine 
Right of Kings’. Falling in love 
with geometry in his middle age, 
with the recklessness of youth he 
challenged the leading mathema- 
ticians of the day to accept his 
misguided amateur efforts to 
square the circle. Captivated by 
Galilean physics, Hobbes yet 
contrived to quarrel with many 
leading figures in the new Royal 
Society; even attacking Boyle's 
brilliant work on the * spring of 
the air’ Insisting that all 
subjects were in duty bound to 
follow whatever religious pro- 
fessions and practices their sove- 
reign might prescribe, Hobbes 
nevertheless explored the origin 
and nature of religious faith 
with such distasteful detachment, 
and expressed his findings with 
such uninhibited pungency of 
phrase, that he was worried by 
a whole pack of pamphleteers as 
a notorious atheist, the secret 
toast of libertines and free- 
thinkers. 

When after the Plague and the 
Fire of London some reason 
was sought for God’s displeasure, 
a bill for the suppression of 
atheism was brought before Parli- 
ament and a committee set up 
to examine Leviathan. As his 
friend Aubrey, perhaps not al- 
together accurately, kindly put it: 
“Some of the Bishops made a 
motion to have the good old 
gentleman burnt for a_ heretic.’ 
Fortunately, nothing much came 
of these proposals, and so the 
most scandalous thinker of a 
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brilliant century eventually, in 
his ninety-second year, died in 
his bed. 

All this may suggest that 
Hobbes'’s thought is a_hetero- 
geneous hotchpotch of incoherent 
inconsistencies. It is nothing of 
the sort. Of course there are 
some inconsistencies, and ambig- 
uities, and arguments which do 
not follow. But all the same, 
Leviathan is an integrated syste- 
matic work laboriously composed 
by a methodical man. Indeed he 
is perhaps chiefly remarkable 
precisely in his driving unrelenting 
rationalism, pressing on to con- 
clusions regardless, undeterred by 
any fear of paradox or any 
respect for conventional prejudice. 
Aubrey tells how when Hobbes 
first chanced on the Theorem of 
Pythagoras in Euclid he ex- 
claimed: * By God, this is im- 
possible!’ Then, turning back, 
he saw how it was deduced step 
by step from the first simple 
axioms and definitions. * This 
made him in love with Geometry.’ 
A man might well in the same 
way fall in love with Leviathan. 

* Most of the important books 
in philosophy *, claims Dr Peters 
in his excellent Hobbes (Penguin 
Books, 272 pp, price 3s 6d), 
‘have been written by men who 
were either worried or excited.’ 
Now ‘ Hobbes was desperately 
worried by the upheavals of the 
seventeenth century and excited 
by mathematics and mechanics. 
The marriage of his worry with 
his excitement... produced a 
monster Leviathan which 
shocked his contemporaries and 
successors’ (p 45). 

He was excited by Galileo's 
revolution in science. He records 
in a letter the opinion that 
Galileo’s Dialogues * will do more 
hurt to their [Roman Catholic] 
religion than all the books have 
done of Luther and Calvin.’ It 
was Galileo’s method that he 
tried to apply to the study of 
man and society; and he himself 
claimed that his originality con- 
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sisted in trying to do here what 
Galileo had done in physics and 
Harvey in anatomy. In _ this 
claim he was, as I think Peters 
is right to urge, absolutely correct. 
‘For he attempted to establish 
political science and psychology 
as objective studies, untrammelled 
by theological assumptions or 
moral convictions, preserving a 
detached and uninvolved attitude 
towards man and society as well 
as towards Nature. He tried to 
explain the behaviour of men in 
the same sort of way as he 
explained the motion of bodies’ 
(p 78; italics in original). It is 
because Galileo's Dialogues were 
bound in time to lead to this 
that the estimate of them which 
Hobbes quoted is at least de- 
fensible. 

But besides being excited and 
inspired by the intellectual ex- 
plorations of new worlds, Hobbes 
was appalled by political in- 
security and civil conflict at 
home. Characteristically he ad- 
mitted that ‘fear and I were 
twins *, explaining that his mother 
haa been frightened into prema- 
ture labour by news of the 
approach of the Spanish Armada. 
Coming thus to believe that 
civil war was the worst of all 
evils, he tried to show how men 
such as his psychology presented, 
constitutionally restless and in- 
satiable, men for whom ‘* there 
is no such thing as perpetual 
tranquillity of mind. . . because 
life itself is but motion, and can 
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never be without desire, nor 
without fear’, may and should 
erect a sovereign machine of 
State, an absolute though ‘mortal 
god’, to protect themselves from 
one another. 


Previous interpreters with in- 
difference or embarrassment have 
tended to slide past Hobbes’s 
opinions on religious matters. 
Though Peters sees that this 
just will not do, he gives 
them only the last of his ten 
chapters. Yet to this subject 
Hobbes himself devoted half of 
his Leviathan. After the first 
two parts ‘Of Man’ and ‘ Of 
Commonwealth * come two more, 
* Of a Christian Commonwealth ” 
and ‘ Of the Kingdom of Dark- 
ness "—which phrase was one of 
his (milder) descriptions of the 
Roman Church. This, as Peters 
indicates, was not unbalanced. 
For the main contemporary 
enemies of the absolutist order 
which was his political ideal 
were ‘those whose belief in 
individual liberty assumed pre- 
dominantly religious forms or 
those who, because of their 
Catholic convictions, could never 
give the kind of undivided al- 
legiance to a sovereign which he 
demanded of them’ (p 242). 

Something of the same sort 
might also be said about religious 
opposition to his project for the 
detached and scientific study of 
man and society as parts of 
Nature. But beyond all this the 
subject of religion, and the 
Christian religion in particular, 
is of the greatest importance in 
its own right. Hobbes 
great many sharp-pointed re- 
marks to make. For instance 
that ‘it seemeth hard to say 
that God who is the Father of 
Mercies, that doeth in Heaven 
and Earth all that He will; that 
hath the hearts of all men in 
his disposing; that worketh in 
men both to do, and to will; 
and without whose free gift a 
man hath neither inclination to 
good, nor repentance of evil, 
should punish men’s transgres- 
sions without any end of time, 
and with all the extremity of 
torture, that men can imagine, 
and more.’ Indeed, as_ the 
Bishop said, ‘a very wicked 
book.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Rationalist Answers 


Sir,—The religious propaganda 
to which we are subjected by the 
BBC is so intense, and the need 
for rationalists, when they can 
make themselves heard, to avoid 
hurting religious susceptibilities 
is So great, that one feels the 
struggle for rationalism to be a 
tragically one-sided one. 

We are told that we ‘ cannot 
save ourselves by our efforts 
alone’, but only by and through 
the Christian religion; also that 
by adhering to this religion 
satisfactorily we shall be enabled 
to experience in heaven ‘ ever- 
lasting joy and felicity’. The 
first statement is untrue; the 
second is nonsense, because joy 
and felicity cannot be everlasting. 
Obviously if they were permanent, 
they would not be joy and felicity. 
Also, both statements are con- 
cerned exclusively with personal 
advantage and are therefore im- 
moral, 

The attack rationalism, 
based on these gems of wisdom, 
is liable to occur in conversation 
at any time. It is the short, 
concise charge: * You can con- 
ceive no meaning as to (a) moral- 
ity, (b) purpose of Life, and 
(c) life after death.’ 

Rationalists will fail if they are 
not ready, in the first instance, 
with an answer which is equally 
short and concise. I| suggest the 
following replies: (a) Morality: 
a system evolved by society for 
the general good. (b, c) Increasing 
knowledge and understanding 
will either (i) answer these 
questions, or, more likely, (ii) 
show them to be meaningless. 

The reaction should then be 
noted before further argument. 
It might then be suggested that 
to be willing to await further 
knowledge is a more courageous 
attitude of mind than to be 
unwilling to take ‘We do not 
know’ for an answer, and to 
resort to the childish fantasies of 
revealed religion. 

There was a time when an 


answer was required to the 
question as to the edge of the 
earth, its location, its nature, 
and what would happen if one 
fell over it. The obvious answer 
then, if knowledge had been 
adequate, should have been that 
further knowledge would either 
give the answer, or, as it did, 
show the question to be meaning- 
less. Why in the name of common 
sense may not this answer to 
ultimate questions be the same 
now ?—W. R. Price, London. 


Sir,—May I, as a brand-new 
member of the RPA, offer a few 
comments on the question of 
what is wrong with rations lism? 

For a start, | think the spelling 
is wrong. ‘Tis a strange thing, 
but 

We talk of Christian and of Jew ; 

Of Catholic, Mormon, and Hindu 

But when it is ourselves we list, 

We say Agnostic, Atheist, 

And Rationalist. To me, 

This seems an odd humility. 

For agnostic’, atheist and 
‘rationalist’ are words of honour, 
fighting words—or, at least, they 
should be; and, if they are not, 
then that's what is wrong... 
with rationalism. 

Finally, not many moons have 
passed since I became a fully- 
fledged agnostic; but I can tell 
Lt-Col Thompson in three words 
what agnosticism means as far 
as I am concerned: no more 
fear.—Howarod Hunter, Essex. 


A Defence of Vivisection 
Sir,—Perhaps those who con- 
demn_ vivisection could explain 
how we could possibly have 
obtained our knowledge con- 
cerning the properties of living 
tissues without experimenting 
with the real stuff. How could 
the effect of certain endocrines 
be ascertained? Are we expected 
to build machines that would 
somehow predict their action on 
man, or wait till a large enough 
number of people suffered and 
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then hope that some genius 
would appear who could link 
cause and effect? Our knowledge 
of vitamins came as a result of 
observing a large number of cases 
of deficiency. Certain changes on 
altering the diet were noted by 
intelligent observers who did not 
hesitate to consolidate their hypo- 
theses by animal experimentation. 
The properties related to heart 
muscle and cardiac activity were 
first put on a firm basis as a 
result of Starbury’s work on the 
heart lung preparation, and from 
it much valuable information has 
been gleaned 

Admittedly not all data ob- 
tained from experimental animals 
was applicable to man, but that 
does not detract from the positive. 
value of that work in medicine. 
Even an intelligent teen-ager is 
aware of the dangers accompany- 
ing vaccination. Similar types of 


operational procedure, and even 
childbirth. 

Surely we have cast aside the 
medieval conception that only 
certain things should be known 
unto man. The idea that we 
should confine ourselves to certain 
fields of knowledge may appeal 
to Miss Loat, but I shudder to 
think what would be the position 
today had she the power she so 
desires fifty years ago. Diphtheria 
would be rampant, knowledge 
of the metabolism of our foods, 
minerals, and vitamins would be 
limited to such a degree that 
diabetes mellitus would still be a 
fatal disease. Blood transfusions, 
I believe, would be frowned 
upon, and no doubt Landsteiner 
would have been confined to a 
mental home for suggesting that 
it could be possible for there to 
be compatibility of blood groups 
making transfusion possible. This, 


that practice, some which were 
not explained until the Second 
World War and the discovery of 
the Rhesus factor. No doubt 
anyone with a predilection for 
studying a specific disease would 
be hastily discouraged for fear 
that, like Pasteur in connection 
with his work on rabies, they may 
spread the disease over the 
planet as Miss Loat alleges. 

I hope by these few examples 
to have shown that there is a 
positive case for vivisection, and 
that there is no valid reason for 
disposing of the experimental 
approach even although the re- 
sults are not as expected. I am 
not advocating unnecessary 
cruelty towards animals, but one 
must remember to put one’s 
emotions aside in the objective 
study of Nature or else our 
conclusions will be clouded with 
subjective speculation.—-_N. Mac- 


danger also accompany other 


The 


T is good news that the Cambridge Humanists are 

willing to co-operate with the Humanist Council in 
urging the BBC to give our point of view fairer repre- 
sentation on the air. Mr BE. M. Forster, Mrs Margaret 
Knight, and Miss Kathleen Nott have promised to 
speak at the public meeting at Caxton Hall on October 3, 
at 7.30. The Chair will be taken by Mr Joseph Reeves, 
MP. We hope that all our readers who can possibly 
attend will do so. It is important that this demonstration 
should be a success and that it should be followed up 
in the most energetic manner. 


* 

We thank the many readers 
express warm approval of the 
Literary Guide to The Humanist. There appears to have 
been even more dissatisfaction with the former title 
than we realized. The majority of our correspondents 
like the journal and some have sent more than good 
wishes; they have included cheques for the Sustentation 
Fund, We are grateful indeed for such generous tokens 
of appreciation. It is unhappily a fact that owing to 
the high costs of production The Humanist cannot 
hope to be self-supporting until its circulation is 
substantially increased. Those unable to help financially 
could nevertheless perform a valuable service by showing 
the journal to their friends and trying to obtain new 


subscribers, or, even better, full members of the RPA. 


who have written to 
change of title from 


One hundred years ago the Dutch Freethought 
Society, De Dageraad, was founded in Amsterdam. This 
month what must be one of the oldest freethought 
organizations in existence is celebrating its centenary. 
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after so many deaths following 


Humanist Front 


Iver, Motherwell. 


We are glad to send our Dutch friends greetings on this 
proud occasion. 

Meanwhile, preparations are already being made for 
the second International Humanist and Ethical Union 
Congress which is to be held in London, July 26 to 
August 1, next year. Lord Boyd Orr has agreed to be 
president. The theme will be a call to learn from the 
mistakes of the past and transcend present conflicts of 
interest and find a common road to a future worthy 
of the human race. Representatives from Holland, 
USA, India, and Britain have been meeting in London 
to plan the details and further announcements will be 
made in due course. On the lighter side it is hoped to 
be able to arrange a visit to Cambridge and a dinner in 
the House of Commons. 

* * 

The American Humanist Association is making 
excellent progress and has purchased a building site in 
Yellow Springs for its national headquarters. It has 
arranged for Dr Brock Chisholm, first Director-General 
of WHO, to give a series of twenty lectures across the 
country. Unlike ourselves, it manages to get its views 
fairly and squarely stated on the air. Thus its new 
President, Prof H. J. Muller, gave an interview for the 
NBC entitled What Humanists Have to Offer. Professor 
Muller, who recently visited London, is a distinguished 
geneticist and Nobel Prize winner. 

Mr J. W. Hawthorne, | Fairbank Avenue, Oakhill, 
Stoke-on-Trent, would like to meet any members 
interested in forming a discussion group. They are 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


tokens to the value of half a guinea cach, 
Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, October 1¢ 


CLUES 
ACROSS DOWN 


Redden separated by 
Doyle. (1, 5, 2, 7) 


Stars of note. 
Jolly hot! 


3 Condescend to inhabit 
Scandinavia. 
G. K. S. Smith. 


Far as | constitute 
hunting 


Mark IV, subsequent to 
1 across. (3, 4, 2, 4) 


Ruined manor in Italy. 


Floral motor race. 
Only a tough guy can Worship fuss over a share. 
box and beat. Hooligan relatives of 
Lawrence. 

O. T. prophetess. A symbol to know in 


Scotland. 
Desires a steep pit 
Like the Tudor rose. 


Hops in to make a splash. 


The best policy is to 
sharpen the piggery 
Pilgrims’ vessel follows a 
rainy April 

What's round confused 
rite? A pet. (5, 3) 
Entered an artist; heard 
in private. 


Satellite. 


Fast swim, apparently 
slow. 


Gay and musical, though 


bereaved. (3, 5, 5 Smell, nearly a 10 


Terrified in bovine 


Press second-in-command manner. 


makes up as edition 
Starts. (9, 6) 


Accountants’ ale. 


invited to call at his address or write. Miss Swan, 
Flowerfield, Fountain Place, Loanhead, Midlothian, 
would like to form a group in Edinburgh. Anyone 
interested in the venture should communicate with her. 
Lectures and Group Activities 
Conway Memorial Lecture. 
7.30 pm. Conway Hall, London. 
Time Scale of the Universe ’. 
Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, Carshalton). 
Sunday, October 21, 7.15 pm. H. J. Blackham, * The 
Rise of Humanist Movements in Other Countries ’. 
Orpington Humanist Group. Sunday, September 30, 
Ramble to Knockholt and Cudham. Trains 10.4 
Victoria, 10.4 Charing Cross to Orpington. Meet 
Orpington Station (Town Side). Sherry’s Restaurant, 
Sunday, October 14, 7 pm, G. F. Allen, * Buddhism: 
The Philosophy and Religion’. Sunday, October 14, 
Ramble; assemble Anglesea Arms, St Mary Cray, 11 am. 
Train 10.4 Charing Cross. Leader will meet at Orpington 
Station (Town Side). 
Cardiff Humanist Group. Inquiries to W. T. Morgan, 
11 Heath Street, Riverside, Cardiff. 


Friday, October 12, 
Fred Hoyle, *‘ The 


CORRECTION. We regret that in Mr A. D. Howell 
Smith’s article ‘Learning About the Bible’ in our Sep- 
tember issue the year of publication of The Bible Today 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode) was given as 1911 instead of 1955. 
A revised edition of Sir Frederick Kenyon’s Our Bible 
and the Ancient Manuscripts will be published by the same 
firm next spring. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be 


addressed to *The Humanist’, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 


Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words 


Box number \s. extra. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KEEN CORRESPONDENTS wanted among non-Marxist atheists 
interested in philosophy, ethics, psychology, languages. Special in 
terest-—pure mathematics (about GCE advanced standard), Write in 
Spanish, French, or English to A. L. Mulholland, Water End, Chalton, 
Luton, Beds 
For Sale Literary Guide, Jan. 1920 to date; 
1920-1944, 1946-1955 
Wembley, Middlesex 
EXCHANGE SUNNY THOUGHTS.—Grant (P), Burley, Hants 
UNITARIANISM, Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal 
progressive-minded church’ Information on receipt of stamp 
R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WCI 
LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1. Sunday Mornings at |! am Admission Free 
Questions after lecture. Oct 7—~-Margaret Knight, * Intellectual and 
Emotional Beliefs.’ Oct 14—-Archibald Robertson, MA: Anatole 
France as Humanist.’ Oct 21--Professor T. H. Pear, MA:* Limitations 
of Rational Thinking.’ Oct 28——R. S, W. Pollard, JP: * Impressions 
of Religion in China.’ 


CONWAY MEMORIAL 


Rationalist Annual 
Offers to Eades, 64 Windermere Avenue 


LECTURE Conway Hall: Friday 
12 October, 7.30-—Fred Hoyle, MA, Fellow of St John's College, 
Cambridge: ‘The Times Scale of the Universe.” Chairman, Prof 
Hermann Bondi, MA, FRAS. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place Ethical Society, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, WCI, Tuesday evenings at 7.15. Admission 
Free, Oct 2——-Panel discussion: ‘On Finding a Personal Philosoph 
Virginia Flemming, R. H. Corrick, Winifred L. George, G. E. O'Dell 
Oct 9-—F Sondhi (Vice-President Hindu Association of Europe) 
‘The Essence of Hinduism.’ Oct 16-——-Archibald Robertson, MA 
* The Impact of the Dead Sea Scrolls.’ Oct 23—-Prof T. H. Pear, MA 
The Cult of Personality ’ Oct 30-—John W. Leslie: Esperanto-A 
Living Language for a United World” 


— | 
li 
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A Selection from 


THE THINKER’S LIBRARY 


Each 2s 6d net 


Humanity’s Gain from Unbelief = Bradlaugh 
A typical selection of the most vigorous and 
interesting writings of the great leader. 


Fireside Science Sir E. Ray Lankester 
As a popularizer of sound scientific knowledge, 
Ray Lankester was supreme. This work deals 
with a variety of scientific problems. 


The Mind in the Making James Harvey Robinson 
In this masterly volume the author discusses 
how we can achieve the intellectual regeneration 
needed to control the course of affairs. 


Morals, Manners, and Men Havelock Ellis 
An anthology of reflections on eugenics, war, 
and other social problems by a writer equally 
famous in the worlds of science and literature. 


The Man versus The State Herbert Spencer 
A classic statement of the case for individual 
liberty—a theme revived by the present struggle 
between democratic and totalitarian systems. 


An Easy Outline of Astronomy M. Davidson, 

FRA § 
An exposition of the main facts of astronomy 
for readers who have little or no acquaintance 
with the subject. 


Man Studies Life G. N. Ridley 
Written for the general reader, here is the story 
of the progress of biological thought and dis- 
covery from Hippocrates to the present. 


In Search of the Real Bible A. D. Howell Smith 
An analysis of the Books of the Bible, in the 
light of recent research into their composition 
and history. 


The Outlines of Mythology Lewis Spence 
A popular description of the general principles 
of mythology, and a survey of the conclusions 
of modern research on the nature of myths. 


Magic and Religion Sir J. G. Frazer, OM 
These chapters from The Golde n Bough contain 
the essence of Frazer's teaching on the develop- 
ment of religion and its relation with magic. 


Jesus : Myth or History? Archibald Robertson 
A balanced statement of the main arguments 
on the question whether Jesus was a historical! 
or a purely mythical character. 


The Story of the Bible Macleod Yearsley 
A survey of the origin and growth of the Bible 
in the light of modern knowledge. 


Man: The Verdict of Science G. N. Ridley 
An assessment of man, including the anatomi- 
cal and physiological characteristics of his body, 
his mental activities, and his social habits. 


The Illusion of National Character Hamilton 
Fyfe 
A searching examination of the notion that the 
human family is divided into ‘nations’ and 
‘races’ each with distinct characteristics. 


The Evolution of Society J. A.C. Brown 
An outline of the growth of civilization, des- 
cribing what is known of the origins of religion, 
law, the family, social classes, etc. 


Background to Modern Thought C. D. Hardie 
Discusses some of the most important ideas 
that have contributed to the making of the 
modern world and the complex problems it 
now presents, 


Man His Own Master Archibald Robertson 
An examination of the question whether we 
can, by the exercise of our own intelligence and 
will, solve the problems of progress and peace. 


Men Without Gods Hector Hawton 
The author boldly faces the problem of what 
can take the place of the emotional solace and 
moral authority of religion. 


Astronomy for Beginners M. Davidson, FRAS 
Explains how the astronomer discovers the 
distance, size, weight, temperature and other 
features of each class of heavenly body. 


The Origins of Religion Lord Raglan 
Is religion natural or instinctive in man? Lord 
Raglan deals with existing theories and offers 
some original and interesting explanations. 


The Bible and Its Background Archibald 

Robertson 
(2 vols). Presents the results of scholarly re- 
search in simple language, and gives a lucid 
account of the conditions under which the Bible 
was produced. 


The Gospel of Rationalism C. T. Gorham 
To the ordinary reader in search of a credible 
religion this is the most useful introduction to 
the essential meaning of Rationalism. 


Send for Complete List 
Cc. A. WATTS & CO LTD, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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